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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our ist. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed-at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be ‘at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closés, or name will 
drop from the list, Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest week! 
ers’ paper published. ’ 






Recently this office had a call from our 
correspondent—Mr. C. D. Lyon of Ohio. 
Mr. Lyon is a practical farmer, and the 
hints given to others through these col- 
umns have been worked out on his own 
farm. With college training he is on the 
farm to solve some of the very intricate 
agricultural problems that confront the 
farmer of to-day; and Mr. Lyon is solving 
that one in which every man and woman 
in the farm is interested—how to make it 
pay. Mi- yor ts yvoring to iIm- 
press the thought that the American farm 
home has privileges, though its income 
may not be large, that are: not acrorded 
to the day laborer of the city or to its 
clerks with small salaries, or what may 
even seem to the farmer to be princely 
ones. We are glad to have made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Mr. Lyon and feel 
that his “Practical Farm Papers” will 
have much power for good. 


R. M. BELL , 
Has Gone to His Rest. 


The many readers of the RURAL 
WORLD who knew R. M. Bell personally, 
and more who knew him through his 
contributions to this and other papers, 
will be pained to learn that he is dead. 
A letter to Governor Colman from his 
daughter, Mrs. Parry of Chicago, in- 
forms us that Mr. Bell died on Tuesday, 
Nov. 27. He had been failing all sum- 
mer, but was not taken down until Sept. 
10. In October there was marked im- 
provement in his condition, and the family 
entertained great hopes of his recovery, 
but on Wednesday, Nov. 26, he again 
took to his bed and failed so rapidly that 
the end came quickly. The malady was 
Bright's disease. The remains were 
buried at Brighton, Ill, on Friday, Nov. 
20. 

All who were acquainted with R, M. 
Bell will know that in his death a courte- 
ous gentleman, a loyal friend and a kind 
father has been taken from earth. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Of Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 


On December 18, 1900, the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture will meet in annual 
session for the election of officers and 
transaction’ of other business. As Sec- 
retary Rippey has announced he will not 
be a candidate for re-election, the board 
will be obliged to select a new man for 
this important place. We say important 
wittingly, for we regard the secretaryship 
of the Board of Agriculture the most im- 
portant position in the state so far as the 
agricultural interests are concerned. The 
secretary is elected by the members of 
the board, these, excepting the Governor, 
Dean of the State Agricultural College 
and State Superintendent of Schools, who 
are ex-officio members, being appointed by 
the Governor, one from each congression- 
al district of the state. 

The State Board of Agriculture is sup- 
posed to have oversight of all the farm- 
ing interests of the state, and is charged 
with doing all that can be done, within 
the limits of the appropriations made 
by the legislature, to advance these in- 
terests, 

The secretary of the Board is the chief 
executive officer, and upon him devolves 
the great burden of the work and respon- 
sibility. It is essential, then, that this 
Official be well qualified for the place, for 
if filled conscientiously, there are great op- 
Portu’ dies for good. We think the farm- 
ers of the state ought to be alive to the 
Situation and have an interest in what 
action the Board shall take. Doubtless 
members of the Board would be pleased 
to have farmers throughout the state take 
*nough interest in this matter to express 
themselves as to the qualifications of the 
man who should be selected for the place. 
AU present there are two avowed candi- 
dates—M. V. Carroll, for four years past 
chief clerk in the office of the Labor Com- 
missioner, and G, B. Ellis, at present a 
member of the Board, and for two terms 
representative from Bates County in the 





THE ICE HOUSE. 

Last summer, when the mercury waltzed 
around the nineties in the shade, and old 
Sol relentlessly poured down his scorching 
rays, you promised that another winter 
you would put up ice. Are you ready 
when Jack Frost announces the ice har- 
vest? An expensive'ice houge is not es- 
sential. Many farmers have successfully 
kept ice until-late in the summer, in the 
crudest kindof structures. t 

Select an elevated spot, which: should 
be level. For the foundation place a 
layer of rails on the space prepared for 
Storing the ice; then place another layer 
on these, only lay them crosswise. A rail 
pen then can be built around this founda- 
tion, and around the pen boards can be 
set on end close together. Cover the rai!s 
in the bottom of the pen at least a foot 
deep with saw dust. When packing away 
the ice leave about two feet between the 
ice and the sides of the pen. Fill this 
space with sawdust and pack it closely 
to exclude all the air possible. One can 
build an ice*house on this plan as high as 
it is desirable, or as it is wise. Use care 
to keep the boards in place so the sawdust 
will not work out. Cover the top with 
three feet of sawdust and put on a roof 
that will not leak. 





EXPERIENCES WITH A HIRED MAN. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The subject 
of good hired help on the farm has become 
a trite one, I know; yet I wish to give a 
few of my experiences, that they may 
meet the eyes of a few of the “hired 
hands” in different sections of our good 
land, as well as‘solicit a sympathetic ex- 
pression from some others who have 
“been there.” 

Unfortunately for myself, the business 
in which I am engaged, outside of farm- 
ing, keeps me away from home a large 
portion of the time, and therefore things 
must necessarily be left to the care of a 
hired man. This hired man came to be 
my hired man ina very unisual way, and 
is not mine from choice by any manner of 
means; and while his type may be a little 
overdrawn to fit the average farm hand, 
I assure you I shall picture him just as 
he is. 

First, however, let me tell you how he 
came to be my hired man. Last year I 
leased for cash a small tract of land to 
one of my neighbors and neglected to re- 
tain possession of a house which was sit- 
uated on this tract of land. Therefore my 
neighbor, with perfect right, placed this 
man in the house and subleased a small 
part of the ground to him, which, accord- 
ing to the iaws of our state, gives him 
the right to stay until the first of March 
of the coming year. In thé mean time I 
sold another small tract of land which de- 
prived me of the use of the only remain- 
ing tenement house in my possession, and 
since I am compelled to have help, I was 
left with the obtuse gentleman who now 
does the “bossing’’ on my farm. 

It has always been the desire and 
earnest endeavor of the writer to keep his 
farm in such a manner that strangers rid- 
ing by would not conclude that it be- 
longed to a widow or an imbecile. Yet, 
when I returned recently from an extend- 
ed trip, I found a front stable door off 
both hinges, and the intelligent gentle- 
man who “always looks after my inter- 
ests,’’ had leaned it against the side of the 
barn. A gate also which is used many 
times a day and exclusively by himself, 
was off one hinge. He seemed to find it 
easier to lift this gate around on one 
hinge than to repair the other one. 

During an unusually heavy rainstorm 
a deep rut was washed out just at the 
front gate, and made it not only very 
annoying to those passing in and out, but 
would give a severe wrench to a vehicle. 
The autocrat who lives in serene oblivion 
on the north side of this farm never dis- 
covered it. 

After getting things somewhat in shape 
he desired to take a short trip, to be gone 
from Saturday night until Tuesday morn- 
ing. I granted his request and he re- 
turned Thursday night. I met him at the 
gate and told him what I wanted done 
the following day. He agreed to this, 
but when morning came he discovered 
that his family was out of provisions and 
took a trip to town instead. Although 
the town is but a mile away, he was 
gone until noon.. 

One day during my ‘absence it came to 
my ears that he had left my horses in 
the barn all day without water. When 
asked for an explanation he said he had 
forgotten them. 

Now, I have never “scolded,” to use a 
woman’s word. It is not my way. When 
I find that a man does not suit, we dis- 
solve partnership. This man and I will 
dissolve March the first, 1901, and I sup- 
pose he will wonder why. 

One of the serious problems which con- 
fronts the farmer of thts section is the one 
now under discussion. Whetlier it is as 
bad elsewhere, I do not know, but I 
presume it is, judging from comments 
which I see from time to time. What I 
need personally, I presume, is what others 
need—a man with brains enough to see 
what ought to be done without having to 
be told, and with energy enough to do 
what he sees. This sort of man is worth 
$300 per year to me with house and garden 
furnished free. I am sorry to say that I 
have never yet found him, and I have 
tried as hard as any man. I have had 
some men working for me that were 
splendid fellows to work, agreeable com- 
panions and willing—men that would suit 





‘€gislature, 


me as well as I could wish, just as long 





as I was there to plan; but who, the mo- 
ment they were left without someone to 
think for them, were entirely at sea. 
This lack of executive ability seems to 
me the one great fault of the average 
hired man. Whether it is the fault of the 
man as a class or the system under which 
he works, I am not sure. Probably: both 
are at fault. 

I cannot, of course, blame a man for 
having an ambition beyond the average 
scope of usefulness and influenc® that a 
farm hand may have; but I am also 
aware of the fact that it does not matter 
so much what you do, but how you do it, 
that widens your sphere of usefulness and 
influence. 

Such attributes as brains and energy al- 
ways find a market, and, properly applied 
to your work in the capacity of a hired 
man, mean increased profits for your em- 
ployer, and this makes him proportionate- 
ly able to increase your wages. 

Farming is becoming more and more a 
science, and is generally recognized as 
one of the choicest avocations, and there- 
fore demands a more scientific man, not 
only as proprietor, but in all branches 
of its help. The hired man needs to be 
aman who reads as well as thinks. Read- 
ing and thinking will elevate his work 
from mere drudgery to a continuous 
pleasure, besides being the best possible 
school in which to learn the best les- 
sons of practical farming; just as the 
clerk in a dry goods store learns the busi- 
ness and possible lessons of future pro- 
prietorship. 

Your position in life, Mr. Hired Man, is 
just as secure and just as refired as 
the clerks in the dry goods store. You 
may not at all times wear quite as good 
clothes, yet you are, nevertheless, just 
as well dressed, for a man is always weil 
dressed that is dressed according to the 
business he is engaged in. A white shirt 
with standing collar is not the thing 
for the furrow, and is not a_ positive 
guarantee of refinement. Best wishes to 
farmers. hired hands and the RURAT. 
WORLD. R. W. STANTON. 

Warrick Co., Ind. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The prospect 
for wheat does not seem at all good. I 
have been over my own field and those of 
neighbors, and: fail to find a single field in 
good condition. All that sown prior to 
Oct. 8 is full of fly, and that sown after 
that date is small and spindling. The fall 
army worm has done some damage, and 
grub. worms more; dry weather is respon- 
sible for a poor stand on badly prepared 
flelds, and unless the winter is more than 
usually favorable we will have a very 
short crop to harvest. 

RENTING LAND.—To-day I rented a 
young man three acres of east and south 
hillside land for tobacco. He furnishes 
team and does all the work, paying me 
one-half the cash proceeds of the crop. I 
furnish the land, fertilizers, sticks and 
barn room. As the land is very rich he 
should grow at least 4,000 pounds of tobac- 
co on the three acres, of a quality worth 
at least eight cents per pound. If he 
hires all team work done it will cost him 
about $15 or $20, and he should have about 
$140 as his share of the net cash proceeds. 
Fertilizers will cost me about the same 
that team will him. Three acres of tobac- 
co will not occupy all of a man’s time dur- 
ing the working season, and the young 
man will be able to get quite a good many 
days’ work at a dollar per day; so it will 
be seen that he has a pretty good thing of 
his contract, as he boards at home with 
his parents, who have a small farm and 
not shed room for all the tobacco they can 
grow at home. 

OATS AND BARLEY.—We will have to 
grow ten acres of oats and barley next 
year. This will bring our crop of small 
grain up to 26 acres, as we have 10 of 
wheat and about 6 of rye. 

For those who wish to grow some beard- 
less barley next year I will say that when 
I go to the State Grange I will see that 
some one advertises seed of the grain in 
the RURAL WORLD. I would like to 
have 100 farmers in Missouri try an acre 
or two each and report next fall. Sow it 
early, on good land and at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. We are feeding some 
sheaf oats now, as we-have 130 dozens 
more than we care to keep for spring feed. 
It doesn't take many sheaves of oats to 
make even an old horse kick up his heels. 

WEATHER.—The weather has been 
pretty cold for the past few days, 22, 24, 18 
and 20 degrees at 6a. m. It is windy near- 
ly every day and one cannot do much 
work in the corn. Our corn was well 
shocked and we have all the leaning 
shocks hauled in and husked out. We 
still have over 100 out in the field, where 
some will probably remain until in Feb- 
ruary. 

RABBITS.—The boys have shot over 40 
rabbits this fall and the “folks at our 
house” have eaten them; I don’t like rab- 
bit anyway, alive or dead. I see that J. 
H. Bristol of Huron Co., Ohio, says in 
“National Stockman” that the Belgian 
hare has become wild in his country, and 
have “lived and multiplied through two 
winters and summers.” If it will do this 
in Northern Ohio, 2% miles from Lake 
Erie, what may it do in more southern lat- 
itudes like ours on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers? The Belgian may be all right 
for the fancier, but for the general farm- 
er or poultryman it will not do. 

POULTRY.—In traveling many miles by 
rail, and in looking over hundreds of coops 





of chickens in commission houses, we are 
surprised to note the large percentage of 








—— 
common fowls of uncertal: breed—black, 
white, gray, brown, dun, fed, ring streak- 
ed and speckled all in th® same flock on 
the farm, and all in the game coop on the 
market, A large dealer told me last Sat- 
urday in Cineinnati that\a@ coop of chick- 
ens, uniform in size amd color, would 
bring from half a cent thm cent more per 
pound than a coop cortdining all sizes, 
colors and conditions. sked him what 
kind of chickens generally sold best, and 
he said “as a rule good rred Plymouth 
Rock and Laced Wyandite hens top the 
market, as they are usudlly in better con- 
dition than other breeds") He went on to 
say that at this sedsoy large fowls sell 
better than at any othe#geason, and that 
if he was advising in t@ matter, would 
say to always have “ey as and Cochins 
ready to market in late ober and in No- 
vember, He said that Wack fowls of any 
breed were not as sala¥é as lighter co- 
ored ones. The RURAL WORLD press 
would “balk’’ if I. we®/)to write down 
what he said about a ceg ain breed of tur- 
keys. Personally we lif! the Rocks and 
Bronze turkeys, and frog what our friend 
told us we keep the beéds most in de- 
mand in the market. Ye do not aim to 
breed fowls of the fany class, and sell 
our eggs in the market. /We buy a setting 
of eggs every year frdi’ a breeder who 
makes a specialty of fig stock, and from 
these we keep our malepirds ; thus we in- 
fuse new blood each yef at a small cost, 
and we think improve ar stock year by 





year. 2 

LOST BY WAITING=-We thought of 
seeding our meadow p@ut Sept. 5, as 
there was a good showg @t that time, but 










grasshoppers, 
. 1. I see that 
about the first 


we feared drouth and 
so waited until about 
self-sown timothy that 
of September has made} fine growth, and 
mine is net at all as I duld wish it to be. 
Well, if it is not a gooqstand, I can sow 
oats on it in April and }isk them in, thus 
saving at least part of $e timothy. 
Ohio, Cc, D, LYON. 


LAPAYETY®S Cows mrANGE. 


Editor RURAL WORL] “The harvest 
is past, and the summefis ended," and 
now winter is confrontingis. 


“When the files begin tojumble 
Into everything in sigh 
And the chilly bedroom 
Makes you hustle like }|fright; 
When the coal begins to Rtle 
Down the chute and inhe bin, 
And the “cop”’ through ffty mornings 
On his beat walks with] vim— 
Then it’s fal 


Pather 


“Then we know the sumfr's over, 
That the outing days @ past, 
That the cold and short @'s coming 
In a mold-of work are jst; 
Then we know that time] aging, 
It has used us somewhfrough, 
And we long for a warnfreside, 
Home, sweet home, is @d enough 
In the fall.” 


That part of the year] most expecta- 
tion, spring, is past, andhany an expec- 
tation was not realized; Immer, the part 
of the year of reward ispo, of the past, 
and we can now but casjack to sum up 
results. 

The wheat crop was sje less than an 
average. Corn is also Misappointment 
since gathering began, wh is now about 
half done. The weather — past ten days 
has put a stop to gather§ having rained 
nearly every day, damagf corn in shock. 

Wheat looks fine, most#wn early looks 
rank ard green. A lag acreage was 
sown than last year. 

The apple crop was fost a failure. 
Apples fell off from th@me they were 
formed, and continued fio so till ripe. 
To help the falling tl® was a wind 
storm that blew off a bier cent of ap- 
ples, peaches and pears. 

I never could understq why the crop 
reporters to the press pq@sted in report- 
ing the apple crop all tH ime at 530 to 75 
per cent. 

In this connection I $d like to ask 
what is a half crop, orfee-fourths, or 
full crop, as we so oftefe reported? 

' For instance, what is aff crop of corn, 
or of wheat, apples, etq What do you 
gauge from? Will some JRAL WORLD 
correspondent tell us? 

Hogs’ are very scarcd@preabouts and 
bringing good prices. Byfew cattle are 
being fed for shipping o 

The peach trees are f 
which is promising for #1! crop unless 
killed by cold, which is ¢ften done. 

I see one of the RURAWORLD corre- 
spondents took me tok, while the 
sheep and dog serial wagnning, for ad- 
vocating killing all dogfom poodle to 
mastiff, by giving his perience with 
dogs as poultry guardgrom thieves. 
Well, I was discussing ticg question in 
regard to the sheep ingry, and have 
not changed my opinion Wed from that 
point. 

In a recent issue ofthe RURAL 
WORLD you alivise a cqppondent, ask- 
ing for information, ~~ clover on the 
snow. Well, my experiejis that is too 
early unless it is a very Jsnow. I have 
lost it myself and havepn others lose 
by the clover being killeqtright by late 
freezing. My best resultjvariably have 
been by not sowing b@ the first of 
April, and on to June ist 

It is now the time of ¥ to be looking 
after our apple trees tqve them from 
rabbits, and various ware recom- 
mended as the best waypd while I do 
not affirm my way is]j best, so far 
it is most satisfactory tq I wrap with 


»f bloom buds 








paper, newspapers bg convenient, 


be built for convenience, which I tried to 
do in building mine. 


crib.and oat bin, leaving a length of 42 
feet for stall space, 11 feet wide on both 
sides of the ground floor, and a 10x42 foot 
feeding floor in the center. 
is placed in the center of the feeding floor 











cheap and with most persons most plenti- 


ful if saved up. One correspondent said 
“old newspapers."’ Well, I never look at 
the date on them to see if old or new, but 
have never discovered any difference in 


results of “old” or new. 
Now, it has been quite a while since I 


will permit I will do Detter by coming oft- 
ener in future under the caption “La- 
fayette County Melange;"’ so look out, all 
ye correspondens. J. L. MARSHALL. 

Lafayette Ce., Mo. 

RURAL WORLD readers will, we are 
sure, be pleased to have frequent install- 
ments of “Lafayette County Melange.” If 
Mr. Marshall will look over the statement 
he cefers to regarding sowing clover 
seed, he will note that we did not advise 
sowing on snow, but that we said it “may 
be sown during the latter part of winter 
(on a light snow, if possible), or during 
the last of the freezing and thawing 
weather, when the surface of the soil is 
full of frost cracks."’ We then went on to 
state how the matter could be managed so 
as to defer the sowing of the clover seed 
until later. It must be remembered that 
agricultural processes are subject to so 
many and varied conditions that it is im- 
possible, for the most part, to lay down 
fixed rules of procedure. What may suit 
Mr. Marshall's conditions near Lexing- 
ton, in Lafayette county, as to sowing 
clover seed may not suit those exist- 
ing on farms in other parts of that same 
county, and much less those in other parts 
of the state. The best we can do, then, 
frequently, when advice is asked as to 
how to do this or that, is to give the re- 
sults of experiences and then leave the 
inquirer to exercise his own judgment as 
to what method will come near suiting his 
peculiar conditions. It is because of this 
necessity that farming demands so much 
intelligence and good judgment. The busi- 
ness cannot be carried on according to 
fixed rules. Experiences of farmers in dif- 
ferent sections are valuable as offering 
Suggestions to others, and we are always 
glad to publisn them. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Dear Editor: I take the opportunity 
this rainy day affords to write a few 
items to your paper. This has been an 
unusual nice fall in this section. Our 
wheat suffered a little by not having 
much rain, but is looking well since it 
began raining, a week ago. To-day’s 
rain is the first cold rain we have had. 
Pastures are still good, and no stock 
has been fed so far, although it is three 
weeks later than we usually have to begin 
feeding, and about six weeks earlier than 
pastures gave out last year. 
This rain reminds one that our cattle 
should be provided with shelter against 
the rain and wind of the winter. I built 
a shed before I threshed wheat last sum- 
mer, and had it covered with straw, so as 
to be open to the south, and it will make 


a fine place for the stock on cold or 
rainy days. At night they are stabled in 
the barn. 


A SAFE BARN LIGHT.—I notice Mr. 
Capps’ inquiry about a safe light in the 
barn. I think there is but one safe light 
around a barn full of dry hay, and that 
is daylight. I do not like to use a light 
of any kind around the barn, but quit 
work early enough in the evening to feed 
before dark and fix things handy to 
feed early in the morning. By having a 
place for everything and keeping it in 
place one cari feed when it is awful dark. 
Of course, it is supposed that barns should 


It is 32x52 feet. Ten feet of space on 
the ground floor across one end is for corn 


A hay chute 


wrote RURAL WORLD, but if the editor}! the 


know, may bave reason to reduce these 
figures. 
higher than ever before. 
that I don’t have any to buy. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I see that in 
California there has been enacted an anti- 
Belgian hare law. It is to the effect that 
these hares must not be suffered to run at 
large, and a heavy fine follows a violation 
Statute. This is as it should be 
Belgian hare people are no better than 
other folks. When I came to this place, 
the matron brought 2% or 30 Plymouth 
Rock chickens. We had been established 
just long enough for the city marsha! to 
learn of our advent, when round he came 
and magisterially informed us that we 
must confine our poultry. We did so. 
Now, however, in the suburbs I have 
bought a little farm and my chickens, or 
rather the matron’s, have no occasion to 
leave their own plantation. So, reason- 
ing from this basis, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the Belgian hare fanciers are 
no better than I am, or any other person 
who raises chickens. If these rabbits have 


habits at all like our native species, they, 
to run loose, would work incalculable 
damage to our young orchards. I once 


lost 102 young trees by rabbits, i. e., the 
stumps sprouted, but you see it made 
them quite a bit later in bearing. I don’t 
think the American people care about 
having an Australian experience with rab- 
bits. It is the privilege of their lovers to 
raise them; neither would I curb them had 
they ever so many; but it is not any 
man’s privilege to keep stock about him 
which, not restrained, would work serious 
damage to the public at large. For my 
part I wouldn't give a nickel for a quar- 
ter section of Belgian hares. And I keep 
a shotgun. 
I am inclined to believe that game 
raised on wild provender is sweeter than 
species fattened by feeding. I have heard 
old pioneers say that bacon raised on mast 
was the sweetest pork in all the world, 
and that wild turkey was better than 
tame. I would like to know the minds of 
some of my pioneer readers on this. 
I just read the above to the matron and 
asked her what her father would have 
said to the last paragraph. She said that 
he would have strenuously endorsed it, ev- 
ery word. He was a Baptist preacher of 
the old school, emigrating from Rock- 
bridge Co., Virginia, in 1834, settling in 
southern Iowa. 
It isn't vainglorious to boast of one’s 
ancestry or to mention their doings. 
Among the ancestors of my house was a 
native of Virginia who settled in earliest 
day in Marietta, O. He and the great- 
grandmother pack-saddled through with 
the first outfit which settled Chillicothe, O. 
What big, resolute men those old pioneers 
were! Great-grandfather had knuckles 
like oak knots. He served under Wayne 
and Harrison. 
Times change and men change with 
them, It has even reached our educational 
institutions. When I was laboriously 
working to get a little education, the col- 
lege had neither a baseball nor a football 
team. True, we once in a while played 
town ball and baseball, but it was only 
occasionally. Now I have a son who 
thinks himself to be somebody at football. 
I submit with the best grace that I can, 
for when I dare to raise a trifle of an ob- 
pection he confutes my views by assuring 
me that General Wood of Cuba was a 
college captain of a football team. ‘This 
always reminds me of the fable of the old 
woman and the empty wine cask. ‘O," 
said she, as she smelled it, “if you are so 
delicious now you are empty, what would 
you »be if you were full."” I had much 
rather hear of conic sections, or some 
linguistic excellency. Wouldn't you? 
It is estimated that the value of the 
Iowa corn crop is damaged fully $12,000,000. 
This is serious. I hope Mr. Sage, the 
lowa crop and weather man, whom I well 


If it should be true corn will be 
I am thankful 
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gives the diameter. Square one-half the 


diameter 


(the radius) and multiply the 
product by 3.1416, which gives the area 
or number of cubie feet of the bas 
Square one-half the number of feet over 
the top of the stack from the base or bot- 
tom of hay on one side, to the same on the 
other side, which gives the square of the 


hypotenuse—slant height. From the 
Square of the hypotenuse subtract the 
square of the radius, which gives the 
Square of the perpendicular, the height. 
Extract 


the square root of the perpen- 

dicular, which gives the height. 
Multiply the area—or number of cubic 
feet—in the base by one-third the per- 


pendicular height, and we have the num- 
ber of cubic feet in the stack—correct 
The contents of a rick are as easily 
found as that of a triangular prism. 

Multiply the length by the breadth of 
the base and that product by ene-half the 


perpendicular height. But ws cannot 
get the correct perpendicular height by 
measuring from the top of the rick to the 
ground. The rick having oval sides (or a 
bulge) which would thus be lost, as a 


straight line from the top to the begin- 
ning of the base would cut out a quantity 
of hay, which would not be fair for the 
seller and would make the buyer a dis- 
honest man. There are but few buyers 
who are not sharp enough to see it. Meas- 
ure from the base on one side to the 
base on the other, over a place of average 
height, or if there is much difference, 
measure the highest and lowest places; 
add them together and divide by two, and 
we have the average girth. The ends 
may be served the same way, if any dif- 
ference appears. Square one-half the 
girth; also one-half of the width at the 
base. Subtract the square of one-half the 
base from the square of one-half the 
girth, and we have the square of the per- 
pendicular height. Extract the square 
root of the perpendicular and we have the 
perpendicular. Multiply. the area of the 
base by the perpendicular and take one- 
hait the product or multiply the area of 
the base by one-half the perpendicular. 
Having found the number of cubic feet 
we have plain sailing. If more than one 
stack or rick is to be weighed, get the 
number of cubic feet in one stack or 
rick, haul it to the scales and weigh it. 
Then we know to a dot how many cubic 
feet of a certain kind of hay or straw 
it takes to weigh a ton, and can figure 
accordingly. 

The man who buys it gets what he 
pays for, and all that he is entitled to, and 
the seller gets full pay for all sold. Right 


wrongs rio man. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 
We are much inclined to doubt the 


ability of many farmers to make use of 
the directions given by Mr. Bird for find- 
ing the contents of a stack without first 
putting themselves through a course of 
reviewing in arithmetic. If Mr. Bird has 
been out of the schoolroom ten years, or 
has not kept his mathematics constantly 
brushed up with practice, and can per- 
form all the calculations involved in his 
directions without having to consult the 
text books, he has more of a mathemat- 
ical mind and a better memory than has 
the writer, and, we believe, than has the 
great majority of our readers. As a par- 
tial test of this matter we would like to 
ask E. B. Heaton of Iowa, C, D. Lyon 
of Ohio, R. W, Stanton of Illinois, Wm. 
Manning of Arkansas, M. A. King of Kan- 
sas, W. D. Wade of Missouri, and any 
others who wish to do so, to state if they 
could take Mr, Bird's directions and, with- 
out further consultation with books or 
persons, calculate the contents of a hay 
stack. We confess that we could not. 





WHEAT PROSPECTS AT LARGE. 





In its monthly statement on weather 
and crop conditions the Department of 
Agriculture says of November that re- 





and extends to the hay loft above. 
dows are placed in the sides of stable, 
which give 
is shucked and filled in baskets, hay pulled 
loose and piled at top of hay chute, and 
feeding is done in a little bit dark or light. 


trip to St. Louis with stock I noticed much 
stock in the yards that should have been 
in the pens and feed lots. 
not wanting poor or half-fat stock, and 
the owners were complaining about the 
price offered. Nice fat hogs or cattle are 
always ready sale; thin ones a drug on the 
markets. 

SUGGESTIONS.—Fall plowing for corn 
is well 
gathered. 
Look well to your wood piles and build 
that long talked of wood shed or chicken 
house so that the fowls may be com- 
fertable and we enjoy a good dry wood 
fire. 

How it does rain! 
to overflowing, still it pours. 
but preserve of this plenty to supply in 
time of drouth. 
Oak Ridge, Mo., Nov. 23, 1900. al 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The oranges 
are now fast coloring in the few groves 
which have been protected by open fires. 
They look beautiful. 
busy shipping egg plants, okra, tomatoes, 
peppers and beans. The fall crop of Irish 
potatoes is good, but only a limited acre- 
age was planted. They are as large as 
hen’s eggs and are growing finely. To- 
bacco growers are ex; a largely 

— acreage to be planted next spring, 
cts. and sold at 16 to 
Dade City, Fla. 


Win- 


considerable light. Corn 


A LOSS TO FEEDERS.—In my recent | one 


in i 


Buyers were 


advanced and most corn is 


The ground is. full 
Could we 


“DAVID.” 


A FLORIDA LETTER. 


The truckers are 


rules 


the last crop was wn at a cost of 12 
4 per pound. 


MBRY. 





of a 








whereof I speak. 
a failure as a pedagogue. 
practical arithmetics that 
in- | cover nearly every business transaction. 

The“rule for finding the solid contents 


in my life. 
ts composition. 


My flowers which I have brought into 
the house add a liveliness to the room 
which is very pleasant; the chrysanthe- 
mums especially. 
I am going to try to write a story on 
Thanksgiving gifts, though I never had 
But I think that will help 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas are the days for gifts, and even 
millionaires, doubtless, are delighted to be 
thus remembered, be the gift ever so 
small, or of small value. 
At any rate, we can all be abundantly 
thankful with reason, for the good Lord 
must love our land, for He prospers it be- 
yond all others. 
Iowa. 


and 


EDWARD B. HEATON. 





HOW TO CALCULATE 


TENTS. 


ittle surprising 


in all 


stack (or cone) is: 


STACK CON- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I verily be- 
lieve there are so many rules for finding 
the weight of a stack or rick of hay by 
measuring it as there Are people who 
buy or sell hay in any given community. 
No two alike, nor one correct. 

that we 
nearly the half of an average lifetime 
going to school preparing ourselves to live 
and when we do start out for ourselves 
have to learn over or guess at it? 
common schools are a poor excuse, as gen- 
erally conducted, for fitting a child for 
practical life. 
I taught school for ten years and know 
I now see where I was 


Is it not 
spend 


Our 


There are 


Divide the cir- 


cumference of the base by 3.1416, which 


ports respecting winter wheat show that 
the crop has made satisfactory progress 
and is generally in promising condition in 
the principal wheat states. The Hessian 
fly is, however, again causing serious 
damage, especially to the early-sown. The 
complaints of this pest appear to be more 
widespread than at the close of Novem- 
ber, 1899, and, as in that year, it is caus- 
ing the greatest injury in Michigan and 
Ohio. In Kansas and Oklahoma wheat 
has made rapt’ growth and is being pas- 
tured to prevent stooling. 

The first alarm sounded last year on 
Hessian fly damage came in the December 
report of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture. This announced that great havoc 
had been done by the fly to the wheat crop 
of .that State, many fields having been 
utterly ruined. The average condition 
for the state was given at 80, and before 
harvest it was below 50. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) correspondent of 
the “Modern Miller’ gives a better report 
on crop conditions. He says: Although no 
logical reason !s forthcoming, the farmers 
in this section seem to regard the pros- 
pects for the 1901 wheat crop in a more 
cheerful light than they have for the past 
two weeks."’ This is ascribed to a cold 
snap that has checked the ravages of the 
fly. The advanced condition of wheat is 
not regarded as well, however. He reports 
farmers’ showing an eagerness to sell and 
a large amount offered by them. 


GRUNDY CO., N. W. MO.—The fall has 
been very favorable to the wheat pliant, 
and the indiciatons now are that wheat is 
going into winter quarters in good shape. 
Corn gathering has been somewhat re- 
tarded the last two weeks on account of 


too much moisture. 
Dec. 1. H. C. CRAWFORD. 
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The Dairy. 


OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
S*ON, 1213 Chemica) Building, St. Louis, 
Me Nerman J. Colman, President; Levi 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 








DAIRY MEETINGS. 








Missouri Dairy 


Association, Kansas | 
City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900. 


| 








THE MISSOURI STATE DAIRY MEET- 
ING 


At Kansas City, Mo., Dec 





Missouri dairymen should keep con- 
stantly in mind the coming meeting of the 
Missouri State Dairy Assoc jation and 

Such mani- 


make preparation to attend 
festations of interest show that there ex- 
ists an industry in the state that will com- 
mand attention. 

The forecast of the meeting to be held 


at Kansas City Dec. 20-22 is that it will be 
the best in the history of the Association. 
The program contains many valuable 
numbers, and dairymen will not only get 
new zeal from the meeting, but will carry 


home new ideas that will, if faithfully 


executed, be profitable. 

Managers of creameries and cheese fac- 
tories should familiarize themselves with 
the subjects on the program that are to 
be discussed, and as to the names of the 
leaders in the discussions and notify their 
patrons of these facts. Such evidences of 
interest on the part of managers will do 
much to increase the number of good 
cows in their communities and thus en- 
large the business of their plants. 

The “Jersey Bulletin’ comments as fol- 
lows on the subjects that will be present- 
ed for consideration: “A program has 
been arranged that bristles with sugges- 
tive tepics to be discussed by experienced 
speakers and practical dairymen.”’ 





WATERING MILCH COWS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: -Ice water 
should never be the drink of the milch 
cow either in winter or summer. She does 
not like it if she can find warm water to 
drink. It will often be noticed in summer 
that a cow will drink out of a puddle in 
preference to drinking from a clear, cold 
stream. That is because the puddle water 
is warmer. Just why the cow prefers 
warm to cold water, even in the summer, 
we do not know and never. ve seen any- 
body who did. We have sometimes 
thought that cold water hurts their teeth. 
At all events, it disturbs digestion, and 
whatever does that must be guarded 
against. The water should be warmed by 
artificial means in winter unless you have 
a good strong fountain, although water 
that is brought into the barn and per- 
mitted to stand in the trough until it 
warms will do. But that kind of water 
is not as pure as water that is always 
running as from a fountain. I. G. Cc. 

Ohio. 





A PLEA FOR PROTECTION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Being still in 
the land of the living, and taking some 
notice of the passage of time and the rela- 
tion of events to human needs, I note one 
thing that seems strange to me, and that 
is the inability of butter and cheese mak- 
ers to secure for themselves the uniform 
recognition of their product. Creameries 
and dairy schools have to a large extent 


HOSMER FARM DAIRY NOTES. 


An Ozark Dairy Farm. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Weare going 


to extend our barn 44 feet, making our 
milking roo>- 114x@0 feet. The basement is 
rock, nine feet between the floors. In it 
are 28 windows of eight lights each that 
are 10x12. In this there will soon be 98 of 
Hoard’s model stalls. Ll want another 
year that number of cows constantly in 


actation 

More more milkers. We 
found single men very unsatisfac- 
Last year we put up quarters for 
three families, and we are now building 
for two more. Work will crowd us for 
some time in order to get things in ship- 
shape for the coming winter 
More mean more manure; more 
manure, bigger bigger crops call 
for more cows, Where is this to end? We 
large house (we 
have been using for years our 
woodshed), a piggery with a capacity for 
a hundred or more hogs, a larger engine 
so as to have power for refrigeration 
when the ice crop fails, and then perhaps 
something better than a log cabin to live 
in, 

Our sales from March 1, to Nov. 1, this 
year, are only $5,066.19, while our expenses 
foot up $8,922.54. The profits will not ex- 
ceed $1,500 for the year. Three hundred 
acres are under cultivation, and another 
100 acres will soon be cleared. With an in- 
crease in cows and acreage, sales ought to 
reach $10,000, providing prices of dairy 
products keep at present figures. 

Webster Co., Mo. ED. HOSMER. 


cows call for 
have 
tory 


cows 
crops; 
silos, an ice 


need two 


several 


THE OLD COW. 





The old cow has got through with her 
picking. The clover field is no longer in- 
viting; the corn field next to the pasture 
has lost its virtue and no longer tempts 
her to try the weakness of the fence, and 
all things that were beautiful to Bossie’s 
eye and gracious to her stomach have 
faded and are uninteresting, philosophizes 
Hugh Morrison in the “Practical Dairy- 
man.” The winter is coming with its 
snows, its blows and its storms. The ele- 
ments are preparing to ruffle the hair and 
chill the marrow of the old cow, and she, 
possibly remembering the fourteen winters 
through which she has buffeted with the 
storms, already begins to shiver at the 
prospect. Her life has not been an enjoy- 
able one to her, and would not have been 
to her owner if he had acted upon any 
other principle, than ‘‘where ignorance is 
bliss it is folly to be wise.’’ He has paid 
no attention to Bossie’s performance for 
something over a dozen years, and she 
has been taking out of his pocket twenty- 
five dollars, and perhaps more, every year. 

She is the most costly cow in the herd; 
“stands her owner in from three hundred 
to four hundred dollars.’’ For the last 
nine or ten years she has been fit only for 
filling Armour’s tin but has 
been kept right along, because—because— 
she is a cow. If she had been a horse and 
would not work, she would have been sold 
or killed long ago. If she thinks, may be 
she has coneluded that she has not been 
bound to pay any profit considering the 
treatment she has had, and that is possi- 
bly correct. But nevertheless it does not 
alter the fact that as a cow she is a misfit, 
and that her owner has been complaining 
of the unprofitableness of farming for the 
last fourteen years. He may have worn 
out several dry goods boxes in sitting on 
them in town, while telling what the Gov- 
ernment ought to do to encourage agricul- 
ture. He has seen clearly that if Con- 


cans, she 





secured a uniformity of methods of pro- 
duction. Experiment Stations are furnish- 
ing scientific feeding values of food for 
animals, so that the farmer can know al- 
most exactly the economic cost and value 
of his product. He needs to have a pair 
of scales, a pencil, a Babcock tester and 
a tablet on which to figure, and he is as 
completely equipped as the greatest man- 
ufacturer in the land. There being but 
one other important factor, namely, his 
ability to keep the details accurately at 
all times and adjust his methods to condi- 
tions of temperature, sunshine and humid- 
ity. Suppose all these conditions are un- 
der his control, and his product is univer- 
sally above 95; what methods has he of 
getting his product before the public? The 
creamery has its foreign agency, but the 
general farmer, who does not have a spe- 
cial trade, must remain at the mercy of 
the country store, which places his butter 
at the dictation of imitation butter (the 
price of the latter being at a profit of 
from 25 to 50 per cent), no matter at what 
price it sells. 

True we have laws kicking, or pretend- 
ing to kick, at the imitation, but never 
kicking it. 

Cannot more systematic regulations be 
adopted for the disposal of butter? True, 
there are dozens of well-meaning com- 
mission merchants in the cities, but these 
do not meet the need. The man or woman 
with 10 or 20 pounds of butter per week 

. has no encouragement from any system 
now in vogue. The State Dairy Associa- 
tion meets once a year, but advances no 
method to meet this crying need of a bet- 
ter system for the marketing of dairy 
products. Putting a block before the 
wheel of the other fellow’s wagon will not 
always help ours along. 

Is a dairy products’ auction, once a 
week in winter and twice a week in sum- 
mer, practicable? Why not regulate the 
sale of all dairy products in each incor- 
porated town or city at auction? Why not 
regulate the sale of imitation dairy prod- 
ucts the same way. Let each have a fair 
opportunity in an open market, going to 
the highest bidder, all goods to be han- 
dled by a responsible dairy commissioner 
appointed by the Mayor of the city or 
town. In this way quality will establish 
a reputation and give every one a chance, 
no paternalism or pettifogging in the 
game. ALEX. DOW. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 








Your Nose 


That is what you should breathe 
through—not your mouth. 


But there may be times .when your 
catarrh is so bad you can’t breathe 
through it. 


Breathing through the month is al- 
Ways bad for the lungs, and it is es- 
pecially so when their delicate tissues 
have been weakened by the _ scrofulous 
condition of the blood on which catarrh 
depends. 

Alfred E. Yingse, Hoernerstown, Pa., 
suffered from catarrh for years. His 
head felt bad, there was a ringing in his 
ears, and he could not breathe through 
one of his nostrils nor clear his head. 

After trying several catarrh specifics 
from which he derived no benefit, he 
was completely cured, according to his 
own statement, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine radically and per- 
manently cures catarrh by cleansing the 
blood and building up the whole system. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the favorite cathartic. 2:c. 





gress would do this or that his farm 
| would pay better, but all the time the 
| worthless cow has been eating up his 
|grain and forage. If he would go home 
and kill that old cow, and sell her hide, 
he would do more toward increasing his 
prosperity than Congress will do in ten 
years. He cannot manage Congress. Con- 
gress can hardly manage ttself. He does 
not have much influence with his Con- 
gressman, except before election. But the 


old cow is directly under his control. He 
can be an imperialist or adopt the princi- 
ple of popular government with her. With 
the most perfect autocracy he can decree 
her death, or he may let himself vote upon 
the question and proceed to her destruc- 
tion by the authority of a unanimous 
vote. Sixteen to one, political imperialism 
or militarism has nothing to do with the 
matter. 

All he needs is an ax or a mallet, and 
additional prosperity is his. When he en- 
ters upon the work he may find some 
other cows in the herd, some old, some 
young, that he could dispense with with 
great benefit to his pocketbook. On the 
farm there are two big leaks. One is in 
the dairy herd and the other is in the 
poultry yards. At least that is often the 
case. The cow's udder may leak, and not 
lose any milk either. It may leak profit 
because it has no milk to cause a leak in 
the ordinary sense. Every dairyman, who 
does not test his cows, can spend his time 
in weeding out his herd far more profita- 
ble than he can in talking politics at the 
town grocery store. If the cow has out- 
lived her usefulness, sell her to Armour or 
kill her for her hide; if she never was use- 
ful get rid of her; if she is paying no 
profit do not waste feed and care upon 
her. We are all looking for ‘chances to 
make money, and when a dairyman neg- 
lects to rid the herd of a cow that is not 
unprofitable, he misses one chance that 
lies right in his pathway. 


WHEN A COW’S OFF HER FEED. 





One dairy writer says: “If a cow is off 
her feed, tempt her appetite with a few 
sheaves of oats."’ Don’t do any such 
thing as ‘“‘tempt her appetite.”” That is a 
wholly unscientific thing to do. Her want 


of “appetite” is a sign that she is overfed, 
or that she is not assimilating her feed 
well, or that she is out of health. If she 
is overfed, to ‘“‘tempt her appetite’ would 
simply increase the trouble. 

If she is not assimilating her food, to 
tempt her to eat more food of precisely 
the same composition would merely fill 
her up with more food that she cannot as- 
similate. 

If she is suffering from some trouble 
wholly unconnected with digestion or as- 
similation, which reduces her demand 
for food, then to tempt her appetite is 
simply to increase her trouble. 

Her refusal to eat her usual average ra- 
tion is.an indication that, from one cause 
or another, her system has reduced its 
demand for food. To tempt her to supply 
her overloaded or enfeebled system with 
more food than it demands is a manifest- 
ly absurd performance, 

In this matter let the cow regulate her 
own affairs. She may be in general good 
health, and her temporary disinclination 
to eat her average ration may simply 
mean that she understands her own con- 
dition by instinct. 

A change of feed is a good thing for a 
milch cow, but it should be changed for 
some more substantial, more _ scientific 
ae than merely to “tempt her appe- 

e. 

Appetite is based upon the call of the 
system for food. So long as the system 
is not overcrowded or overworked, the 
appetite will remain good. Therefore, 
when appetite seems to dwindle, don’t try 
to excite the cow’s stomach to supply 
— = which the system is making no 
call.—Ex. 


RULES FOR THE CARE AND FEED- 
ING OF DAIRY COWS. 





1. Cows must have comfort or they can- 
not do well. Give them a good bed and 
a comfortable stall with as much liberty 
as is consistent with security, cleanliness 
and convenience 

2. Have the arrangement of the stalls, 
gutters and fastenings such that the cows 
can be kept clean. Keep the stable clean. 
3. Have the stabile ventilated in such a 
way as-to provide pure air for cows with- 
out making it too cold. 

4. Always be kind to cows, then they 
will be glad to see you when you come 
around. Speak’gently to them and never 
in angry tones Remember Ward C. 
White's famous saying “Always speak 
to a cow as you would to a lady.” 

5. Give cows a chance to exercise in the 
open air when weather is comfortable. 

6. Milk regularly, at the same time each 
day, dividing the day equally between 
milkings; cows in the same order and by 
the same milkers, if possible. Milk quick- 
ly, but gently. Get all the milk each time, 
ut do not keep on stripping after you 


have got it. 
7. Feed cows all they will eat of the 
proper Kind of food. The concentrates 


should be fed somewhat in proportion to 
the amount of milk each cow can be made 
to give. But in no case should the con- 
centrates constitute more than half, in 
weight, of the dry matter of the dairy ra- 
tion—a safer rule is to say one-third, Give 
only what they will eat up at once. Have 
none left over in the mangers or feed 
boxes for them to breathe on and get foul. 
8. Feed a variety of foods. They will 
eat more and digest more because of it. 
Feed nothing bet sweet, wholesome food. 
9. Feed at the same-time each day, 
then cows will not be worrying about their 
feed. 

10. Feed as nearly as practical a bal- 
anced ration. But all cows*should not be 
fed alike; those inclined.to lay on flesh 
should be fed less of the earbohydrates, 
such as corn, and those incined to turn 
all their feed into milk should be fed more 
of such feed. 

11. In summer cows should havé good 
pasture, or other green food or silage. In 
winter a part of the daily ration shovjd 
be silage or roots to enable them to de 
their best. 

12. Feed both coarse fodder and concen- 
trated feed both morning and ey aing. 
Feed a small feed of coarse fodder at noon 
if cows have been accustomed to it. If 
cows have not been accustomed to !t. they 
may, perhaps, do as well without the 
noon feed by giving more at the other 
feeds. 

3. Cows should be watered at least 
twice a day when on dry feed, and the 
water should be pure and wholesome and 
at a temperature that best suits them, 
which is, at least, twenty or thirty de- 
grees warmer than ice water. 

14. Cows should have at all times all 
the salt their appetites crave, which is 
from one to two ounces each daily. 

If the above rules are followed, any 
cow that is worth keeping will pay well 
for her care and feed. Any cow that does 
not so pay should be disposed of.—C. P. 
Goodrich, Fort Atkinson, Wis., in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRYWOMEN. 





I think it is not too much to say that 
the wives and daughters of farmers in 
this country hold the fate of dairying in 
the hollow of their hands, writes a con- 
tributor to the ‘Nebraska Farmer.’’ Un- 
less one stops to think seriously of the 
subject, the fact of what a tremendous in- 
fluence women exert in dairying is not 
appreciated. No matter how wise a 
breeder and feeder of milch stock a man 
may be, he is not apt to be fully success- 
ful in the production of milk without the 
intelligent co-operation of his wife. It is 
she who keeps the dairy apartment scrup- 
ulously clean, and generally watches with 
the solicitude of an expert the delicate 
processes of butter making. I sometimes 
think that there is an intuition in regard 
to dairy cleanliness in woman that man 
does not possess, that fits her naturally 
for the better dairy work of the two. 
What a large proportion of farmers’ 
wives and daughters need, however, is a 
better appreciation of modern scientific 
dairy principles. For instance, woman by 
nature is a tender and sympathetic nurse, 
but educate her as a trained nurse, and 
she is ten times better. Science perfects 
the inherent aptitude. It is so with the 
faithful, conscientious dairywoman of the 
land. Let her grasp and put into practice 
the scientific principles of milk care and 
milk manufacture, and she becomes an in- 
valuable factor in the march of dairy pro- 
gress. The wives and daughters of farm- 
ers all over the United States should be 
encouraged to study the technical side of 
fine butter making, to enhance the value 
of their labor and increase their emolu- 
ments. 
The task of the average American farm- 
er’s wife is none too easy, and one of the 
most prominent signs of dairy improve- 
ment would be to see the dairyman trying 
to lighten the burdens of the dairywoman, 
He should give her a modern, up-to-date 
dairy house or room, in which to perform 
her tasks, and one profitable step would 
be taken in the right direction. 
Dairymen, co-operate with your better 
halves in their efforts to produce an im- 
proved quality of butter. If you send your 
milk to a manufactory, co-operate with 
them in caring for the product, and see 
that they are furnished with the best of 
utensils and appliances for this purpose. 
Do all of these things with two objects 
in view, first, because it will be easier for 
your wife, and second, because it will 
pay. 


Tell us what disposition a farmer makes 
of his skim milk and we will tell you 


whether he is a money-making farmer or 
not.—Dairy Age. 








F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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miles covered by this line. That it is 
likely to prove a lasting source of income 
is proved by the fact that the Russian 
government has granted 10 per cent re- 
duction in tariff in favor of Siberian but- 
ter. Owing to the low temperature at 
which it is produced, and which prevails 
in the district through which it is car- 
ried, there is no necessity to apply re- 
frigeration methods for preservation. 

DAIRYING IN IOWA:—Now over 1,000 
creameries in Iowa. / out 631,829 cows 
used to supply creameries whose product 
Was 84,965,062 pounds of butter, a decrease 
of 3,000,000 pounds from 1899. Average of 
22 cents realized against 2.6 cents in 
189. «Total value for the year about $20,- 
000,000, Less than half of the milk of the 
state went to creanieries, for there were 
1,295,960 mileh cows on May 1, 1900. A true 
value of butter output would be $38,000,000. 

There are now 75 cheese factories in 
operation. Increase of product 500,000 
pounds over 1899, being 4,212,432 pounds. 
Only 12% per cent was shipped out of the 
state, home market using balance. 

DAIRYING IN NEW ENGLAND.—The 
majority of Connecticut farmers are pa- 
trons of local creameries, where butter 
nets them from 14 to 23 cents per pound. 
And while numbers of dairymen make and 
supply butter to private families for about 
2% cents per pound for the year, yet the 
vast majority find it inconvenient to do 
so. 

Now in dairying in this part of New 
England, I find one item of expense 
which, if not cut down to the lowest point, 





CHICAGO, ILL- 
= 
KICKED ON HIS TEST. 

At a westem institute a questioner 
speaking on the variations in the quality 
of cream and milk, said: Farmers all 
over the country will come into the cream- 
ery and insist that their test for the 
month is not all right. They will say: “I 
know my cows produce more butter fat 
than that test shews.”” Now, what would 
be our best plan to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to this mas and in a conscientious 
way tell that gettleman why his test is 
lower, after, of course, asking him a num- 
ber of questions, 1s to food, etc. However, 
they usually com: in in the first place, and 
say that they ar feeding the same food; 
that they are tle same cows and they 
give the same anvunt of milk, but the test 
is lower. 

Prof. Haecker, replying, said: “I have 
heard quite a nimber of persons say: 
“Wen, I kicked m my test and the next 
time it was higkr.’ The best way is to 
stick right to th exact test, never vary 
one way or the ¢her from the exact test. 
Give them somejiterature which will set 
out that where cs have been tested year 
after year with he same feed they will 
vary, and that njreason is known for the 
variance; that tey will vary under the 
very best of care Now, if he learns that 
his herd will wry—sometimes test 3.2 
and sometimes 3, and sometimes more, 
he will not be s} unreasonable. We are 
deeply interestedjn this matter of testing 
at the college, ail if we test at the agri- 
cultural college ad find the same results 
and variations tht you find, and cannot 
account for it, + at expect you to 


give him a test ofthe same per cent every 
month. | 


“CORN TO 8 AND CORN TO 








In practically jevery section of our 
country embracedby the great Corn Belt, 
it was at one the the custom to feed 
grain whole. Partcularly was this true of 
ear COm,. whic Many cases was not 
even shucked. 3e cattlein the feed lot were 
compelled to dtheir own grinding with 
the accompanyg great loss in half mas- 
ticated and hif or entirely undigested 
feed. This wae than wasteful practice 


we rejoice to how has now almost en- 
tirely ceased, @i the greatest amount of 
all grain now ‘ed in the feeding lots is 


properly grout before it is fed. This 
change has b& brought about largely 
by the better giculture that is being so 
persistently taht by such publications 
as our own. Ithis work we have been 
largely suppleented and aided by the 
recognized gre saving in feed in all 
cases where * grain is ground. The 
man who feedground feed was quick to 
recognize its gtt advantages. He quick- 
ly learned upé@trial that he could pro- 
duce practical}ie same results in mak- 
ing beef, porkmutton, wool, milk, etc., 
with infinitelysss feed, and would ac- 
cordingly haveuch more grain to sell. 
Our steady ‘lvertising patrons, The 
Foos Manufacting Co. of Springfield, O., 
have been larg instrumental in bring- 
ing about thesihanges, in putting early 
upon the marktheir famous line of sci- 
entific grindingnills, They have spent 
long years anwast sums of money in 
perfecting andhanufacturing this line, 
and the result’a series of feed grinders 
that leaves priically nothing to be de- 





sired. We ardustrating herewith their 
latest Scientif¥weep Feed Mills, which 
as an all pure grinder for the farm 
and feeder, ckinly approaches, if not 
positively atta perfection. It is singu- 
larly free fr@écomplications of every 
sort, the burrte easily changed or re- 
placed, it is efto adjust, and is a fast, 
easy grinder. }will crush and grind old 
or new, dam or wet ear corn, all 
kinds of singlt mixed grain and make 
perfect feed @t. The mill is so con- 
structed that lannot possibly choke on 
any kind of Ps) from any cause. Any 
of our readerfho intend purchasing a 
feed grinder @Id@ write the Foos Mfg. 
Co. for their @logue before buying. 


DAIRYING |SIBERIA.—In the minds 
of most peopfiberia is connected only 
with eternaljd and convicts, says 
“Dairy and Qmery,” and it will sur- 
prise many torn that it produces some 
two million t@>f grain every year, and 
since the coftion of the Trans-Si: 
berian gee uite a feature has been 
made of the @rtation of Siberian but- 
ter. 
this article 


Last yego less than 5,500 tons of 
carried over the 2,000 


precludes all chance of profit. I refer to 
our grain bill. I know of no grain which 
can be grown and threshed at a profit 
here. We can grow oats and by cutting 
when in the milk and curing for hay, can 
get from two to three and one-half tons 
per acre, which, for feeding. cows, are 
simply grand. But if we let the same crop 
mature and take the trouble to thresh 
them we will get about 25 bushels of 20- 
pound oats per acre, says Wesley N. 
Powell, in “Practical Farmer.’ And the 
expense of threshing will be fully as much 
as the value of the grain. 


WILL SEND $2.50 FREE. 





Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., the Cele- 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 
$2.50 Worth of His New Special Treat- 
ment Free to Each of Our Readers. 


When an experienced physician offers 
to give away $10,000 worth of a New 
Treatment for diseases of the heart, 
nerves, stomach or dropsy, it is conclu- 
sive evidence that he has great faith in it. 
And when hundreds of prominent men 
and women freely testify to his unusual 
skill and the superiority of his New Spe- 
cial Treatment his liberality is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration. 
That Dr. Miles is one of the world’s 
most successful physicians in treating 
these disease, is proven by hundreds of 
testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
ure of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
two after being given up by six and seven 
Chicago physicians, another after nine of 
the leading doctors in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chieago failed. Thou- 
sands of testimonials sent upon request. 
The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
Dayton, Ohio, General Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, writes editorially in the 
State Sunday School Union: “‘We desire 
to state that from personal acquaintance 
we know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful 
specialist, a man who has spared neither 
labor nor money to keep himself abreast 
of the great advancement of medical sci- 
ence.”’ 

The late Prof. J. 8. Jewell, M. D., editor 
of Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, Chicago, said: ‘By all means pub- 
lish your surprising results."’ Rev. J. A 
Stukcobusy, ve Fulrport, Mvu., had nead, 
heart, stomach troubles and nervous pros- 
tration. Three physicians failed to help 
him. He writes: “I regard myself cured.” 
Mr. C. Buck, of Webb City, Mo., wrote 
a friend, “Dr. Miles treated me for mind 
trouble, unnatural fears and great ner- 
vousness. He cured me nine years ago.”’ 
Mr. Gorge Woodhouse, of Flat Creek, Mo., 
reports: “‘My son was so bad, he was 
helpless. Other physicians could not help 
him, but Dr. Miles brought him on all 
right.” 

This new system of special treatment 
is thoroughly scientific and immensely 
superior to the ordinary methods. 

As all afflicted readers may have $2.50 
worth of treatment specially prepared 
for their case, FREE, we would advise 
them to send for it at once. Address Dr. 
Franklin Miles, 201 to 209 State St., Chi- 
cago. Please mention this paper. 


quetemmenasntatinensmons 
THE PURINTON STEAM FEED COOK- 
ER advertised in our paper the last five 
years is with us again and our readers 
should note that this article is a success 
for steaming, heating and boiling water, 
cooking and general use for the farm and 
dairy. These cookers are durable, made 
of heavy boiler plate steel and they carry 
an abundance of steam. 

The manufac‘rers now include a supply 
tank for filling cookers with water while 
steam is up without any trouble or work— 
a great improvement. The merits of the 
Purinton Cooker deserve attention before 
dealing with others. Write Purinton Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, for terms and prices. 


eeeeneiaseacninienentniinanee 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD C 

apolis, Minn., write: Owing ron Bg 
mense increase of our business we have 
; nm compelled to make arrangements 
or a five story brick block as an addition 
to our present factory. Work has been 
commenced on this and we expect to occu- 
py the new building on or before March 


As our present factory contains 1 

Size 100 by 22 feet each, you can pile a 
the sale of “International Stock Food”’ is 
— increasing. The only explanation 
Fe the remarkable growth of our business 
8, that our goods must possess superior 
merits because farmers and stockmen 
would not buy year after year unless the 
otentned paying results. , 

e international Food Co. ad 

and send for their ; he 
which is mailed free.” Stock Book, 


LT 
THE CENSUS OF 1900. 


A booklet giving the po 

cities of the United Stites of tame een 
over according to the census of 1900, has 
just been issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwa ee & St 
Paul Railway, and a copy on may be 
obtained by sending your address, with 
pro-cent Stamp to pay postage, to the 
ee Passenger Agent of the Chicago 
i. waukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 


——— ee 
THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If anyone contemplates a cha: 
residence, he should not overlook the ord 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
— soil is very productive and the mar- 
et close at hand. The climate is superb. 
being temperate the year round. The 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts, Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. f 
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SOUVENIR VIEWS EN R 

CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- ™ 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


lications ever issued by 

company. The same will Ry 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age. on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 














Continuing, this Bright 
Schoolgirl in Middletown, 
Conn., writes: 


“I do not know of any other 
little girl who has earned 
thirty-five dollars in so short 
a time and in such a pleas- 
ant way as I have, and I am 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.’’ 


What 
this Schoolgirl did 
others can do 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Evening Post will 
willingly co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same result. 
A very liberal commission will be paid 
upon each subscription and renewal se- 
cured, besides offering each an oppor- 
tunity to share in $18,000, to be 
awarded on May 1, tgor. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

















not give youa than 


do, but he changes you more vor it. You can buy the” 
ADVANCE FENCE 


ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
. 180 Old Street, Peoria, Ill. 
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iroulars Free. 


J. A. SPENCER, 11 Williams Street, Dwight, Ills. 
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The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
Have been refitted, refurnished 
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When you grind grain with this Ideal 
Feed Mill you secure absolutely all the 
power of the team attached toit. There 
are no gears. Gears always and in every 
instance create friction and friction use. 

lessly absorbs power. Ideals are made in 
three convenient sizes to fit any require- 
ment of the farmer or feeder. Simple, 
strong and efficient. Crush grind ear 
corn and all grains, either single or mixed, 
Don’t buy a mitt wntil you send for our 
large illustrated catalogue. Mailed free, 


STOVER MFG. CO,.534 River St., Freeport, lis, 
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Pay eee ss OR WOMEN to sell our goods 





popelation: rmanent employment sy food oo 
Address fGneatT Eg N COFPEE & tea 
CO., 301 South 10th Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


GALVESTON HORROR. 


outfits free; Goop 
SPECIAL AGENTS. H. J, SMITH POB. CO., 
334 Dearborn, Ch‘ 


PURINTON STEAM COOKERS 


made with water supp! 
which makes it better than bay 
18.000 sold, Bestin use. Sent on trial. 
Always sults. steel . Tank 
Heaters, tc. Write for prices. 
PURINTON Co., 
DesMoines, Iowa. 
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- country A 
escription and selling price, and learn my snccess- 
ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert St., 
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AMERICAN REPAIR MACHINE. 
For fi and mec! 


Anvil, Vise, Drill, Cut-off, Pipe 
Clamp, Drill Bit, 6 tools in one. 
Dealers ask $6; we sell direct, 
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ar pri 75. H 
Ts ma dil ere 
Consolidated Supply Co., Bloomfield, 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETc., 
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MAKE A 
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Electric Wheel Co.. Box 74 Quincy, ills. 
ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
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JERSEY BULL CALF, anne "The Corn Belt," a handsome 
Dropped Nov. 8th; : Paper, beau illustrated, 
solid color, eligible to registry Pains 6a containing exact and informa- 
JAS. D. CLARKSON, Ballwin, 8t. Co. Mo. |] tiom about farm lands in the West. 
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AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.’ 
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Storticulture. 





COLD STORAGE FOR FRUITS AND 


VEGETABLES. 
RURAL WORLD: That there is 


Editor 
a ity for co)1 storage for fruits and 
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mIssOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL 
gociETY: 424 annual meeting at Farm- 
ingtor, Mo. Dec, 4-6, 1900. N. F. Murray, 
Mo., President; L. A. Goodman, 


oregon, 

Kansas City, Mo., Secretary. th i 
ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL 

sgociETY; 4th annual meeting at Cham- 
ois? ll., Dee. 11-18, 1900. Hi. M. Dunlap, 

pes » IL, President; L. R. Bryant, 

Princeton, Ill., Secretary. 


KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
34th annual meeting at Tope- 


gocieTY; . : 
xa, Kan., Dee. 27-29, 19%. Fred V"ellhouse, 
Topeka, Kan., President; W. H. Barnes, 
ron ka, Kan., Secretary. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 





Whither Are We Drifting? 





i by Judge Miller at the Farmington, 
meeting of the Mo. State Horti- 
ral Society.) 

, I gave this the title of my paper 

I not fully considered the serious 
an ¢ the subject, but as it has gone 
forth on the program, I will try to make 
+ readable. 
W hen we look around and see the great 
strides that are being made in the arts, 
in science and in literature, it behooves us 
as horticulturists to see that we are not 
in the rear. Most nobly has horti- 
culture kept pace with art, science and 
literature, and the indications are that 
we will keep even with the best of them, 
as the world moves on. 

Missouri is not @ whit behind the other 
states in horticulture, if not really at the 
head to-day. Our premiums at Paris 
speak for themselves. Now, there is an 
immense field before us, and the future 
will show what we can do. That some 
things may be overdone is not impossible 
Is the planting of thousands of acres of 
Ben Davis apple trees safe? Is the plant- 
ing of Kieffer pear trees by the millions 
going to prove profitable in the long run? 
Will not the Buropeans want a better ap- 
ple than Ben, and may there not be a pear 
equally as good a grower and as free from 
blight as the Kieffer, and of better qual- 
For me to write thus may seem out 


(Re 
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vi 


left 


ity? 


of place, when I was among the first to 
fruit the Kieffer in Missouri, and advo- 
cated it so strongly; but there is a limit 


to all things, hence this hint to consider 
what the future may demand. 

PEAR CULTURE.—I have 2a pear tree 
that is one of three that survived out of 
an orchard of nearly 100 trees, planted 
30 years ago. This tree was injured by a 
storm some years ago, but recovered, and 
is as fresh to-day as any young tree. The 
fruit is large and handsome. It ripens in 
September, keeps well and is to my taste 
unsurpassed by any in quality. A friend 
that was asked for his opinion of this 
pear replied as follows: ‘‘It has the melt- 
ing quality of the Bartlett, the sweetness 
of the Seckel and the perfume of—he could 
not tell what. He only wished he had 
budded more of it. This is the pear that 
Editor Chubbuck said ought to be grown 
if it is not. It may be known by some 
of our extensive pear growers, but I have 
never seen it on exhibition. The grafts 
were obtained from M. P. Wilder of Mass- 
achusetts, who had imported a lot of 
grafts from France; whether this is of 
them or some of his own I cannot tell. 

The party of whom. I bought the prop- 
erty had lost the names, This tree has 
never had a particle of blight. It stands 
in the northwest corner of the original 
orchard, and I call it the Miller, N. W. 
lf spared until another crop of its fruit 
is harvested, my intention is to send speci- 
mens to Elwanger & Barry, Chas. Green 
and others, and if they cannot give it a 
name I shall call it Lone Star, as it will 
perhaps be the only one in that orchard in 
a few years. 

1 know nothing of the Lincoln, Sudduth 
or any of these new ones so highly 
praised, but I do know that this is just 
what we want for a September and Octo- 
ber pear. It is quite likely that, if I am 
still here next spring, 500 pear stocks 
will be purchased and all will be grafted 
with this pear, so that in time to come it 
may not be lost. 

NUT CULTURE.—There is another sub- 
ject that is attracting more attention 
every year; that is nut culture. Why 
should not these rocky hills be planted 
with chestnut, hickory and walnut. It is 
claimed that even pecans will flourish on 
upland. The great trouble with this class 
is the difficulty of grafting or budding, 
but this will be overcome. Recently a 
friend gave me a pointer on this, which 
induces me to invent a machine for the 
purpose and send a sample to some cut- 
lery firm from which to manufacture oth- 
ers. 

PERSIMMON CULTURE.—Here the 
persimmon is beginning to get a share of 
the attention that it deserves. All these 
things will be among the coming indus- 
Near me are thousands of acres 
that will never be fit to grow grain on 
that will produce nuts of great value. 
Chestnuts in the east opened on the mar- 
ket this season at $14 per bushel, and are 
now worth $4. Even at $2 (and I never 
them to be less) they will pay. 
The land may be in grass and used for 
grazing sheep and goats. In these state- 
ments there are signs of the times. 

CHARACTER CULTURE.—Then the 
time will come when a man can sit under 
his vine and fig tree and there will be 
none to make him afraid. This may be, 
so far as man, beast or reptile is con- 
e i, but he must remember that he 
live so that he need not fear the 
Wrath of the Almighty Father. 

A LOOK BACKWARD.—Now, as I have 
Pointed out views of the future, let us 
backward and see if we are not 
neglecting some of the valuable old va- 

For instance, take the Smoke- 
house, Rambo, Red Romanite, Yellow 
Bellflower, Winesap, Newton Pippin ap- 
ples—varieties one century old that are 
Still in their original glory in many places; 
and then tell me how many of the new 
ches surpass them in general qualities? 
Of all the later apples I consider the 
Jonathan and Grimes Golden about the 
best. The men that produces an apple 
“qual to the Jonathan, as large as the 
Ben Davis and as easily grown, will be a 
great benefactor. 

WE MUST FIGHT FOR SUCCESS.— 
Not wishing to prophesy failure in the 
future, for I do not fear it, as I. keep 
apace with the times, yet the only way to 

ced is to spray and fight the insect 
tribe. There will be no plums, unless we 
i control the cureulio, which seems 
hardly possible. Those who are here 50 
years hence will know how things will 
°°, When such as I will be laid in the 
Shade of oblivion. 
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other perishable crops no one will deny. 
The value of this agency in saving the 
surplus crop is of immense advantage to 
the producer, as he profits either directly 
or indirectly through it—indeed, he is the 
principal beneficiary. Cold storage plants 
have multiplied very rapidly the past 
five years. The city of St. Louls, for in- 
stance, has five times the cold storage 
capacity to-day that it had five years ago, 
all modern, up-to-date structures that 
are equipped with the best of everything 
required, The principal operators in ap- 
ples who formerly stored thousands of 
barrels in Michigan and New York, and 


| elsewhere, need no longer go abroad for 


cold storage space and reasonable rates 
and good service. 

Cold storage establishments should have 
only two objects for their existence, to 
carry through the season the surplus 


| crops until there is an opportunity to un- 


load them, and incidentally to afford an 
opening for a legitimate investment, the 
cost of constructing them. Just as soon 
as the spirit of speculation arises in the 
management of the plants; well, that usu- 
ally marks the beginning of trouble. 
Danger and losses lie that way. Strange 
as it may seem, while these plants have 
been highly beneficial to so many, they 
have lost fortunes for others, the result 
of speculation and bad management. One 
of the largest plants of the kind in the 
United States failed in Chicago a few 
years ago, carrying down in the wreck 
several small fortunes of stockholders. 
The management was anxious to fill up 
the storage room, and in its anxiety for 
business made very liberal advances on 
goods, largely on eggs. The egg market 
declined to a surprising extent, away be- 
low the sum advanced, and thousands of 
dollars were lost in this and other ways, 
all of which go to show that while these 
establishments are of immense benefit 
to the producers of the country, other 
investors in the same enterprises are 
often heavy losers. Many of these plants 
are filled up with a variety of products, 
bought outright: in the open market; so 
you see the projectors often drift away— 
frequently forced to do so for want of 
patronage—from the original plan of man- 
agement. 

To the orchardists and apple growers of 
the country cold storage came as a verit- 
able boon, giving the orchards a value 
they never had before, and making the 
fruit almost as staple as wheat. Through 
the agency of cold storage every apple 
Speculator can go into an orchard, set a 
value on it and purchase it, and he gener- 
ally pays what it is worth. He has six 
months of a season in which to dispose of 
the fruit, and has the whole world for a 
market. Indeed, foreign markets have 
proved attractive and profitable for many, 
so the speculator has a wide field to seek 
and watch for an outlet. 

STORAGE CHARGES.—The cost of 
storing arises at once as an interesting 
question. The matter or expense has been 
steadily reduced with the increase of cold 
storage plants, until the present time, 
when storage facilities are within the 
reach of all. A few years ago when stor- 
age space was scarce the apple men had 
to pay 50 cents a barrel for the season, 
and although some of the fruit might be 
withdrawn soon afterwards, no allow- 
ance was made. These stiff rates and ar- 
bitrary terms led to the many new plants 
in sight now. The big concerns here 
charge 15 cents per barrel for apples for 
the first month, and 10 cents for each 
additional month or fractional part there- 
of. The rates for pears and quinces, etc., 
are about the same. They have two sea- 
sons, the summer season of five months, 
May to October, and the winter season, 
five to seven months. 

TEMPERATURE, KEEPING PERIOD, 
BEST PACKAGES. 

The best temperature for fruits and 
vegetables in cold storage was carefully 
investigated by the Kansas Experiment 
Station, and as the experience of our 
most successful storers of perishables 
here does not vary much from it, we sub- 
mit it in full in the following tables: 


figure on size of package or space used. 
The regular egg case (30 doz.) in which all 
eggs are now stored, costs for the season 
(three to five months) 6 cents, and up to 
a few years ago the rates here were % to 
9 cents per case. The storing season, 
May, June, July and August, is longer 
than the selling season gererally, as most 
of the stock finds ics way out to 








to furnish European consumers an un- 
broken supply of choice fruits throughout 
the year. During the closing weeks of the 
exposition the American section has been 
crowded with interested visitors at all 
hours of the day, and many inquiries for 
addresses of dealers in apples, oranges 
and pecans have been received. 





ers during November, December and Jan- 
uary. 

In closing this brief review of cold 
Storage, its benefits, costs, etc., I must 
add that you cannot always get the profits 
your calling can be made to yield if you 
ignore the existence of these establish- 
ments, which, as I have shown, are of 
such great benefit to the fruit growers of 
the country. P. M. KIELY. 

St. Louis, Nov. 26, 1900. 





CARE FOR GRAPE VINES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a few 
grape vines that will be old enough to 
bear next year. Will the ground need en- 
riching or the roots covering this winter? 
Can I do anything to insure a full crop? 

Wright Co., Mo. PINE BURR. 

These queries were submitted to Edwin 
H. Riehl, who counsels as follows: 

Answer would be easier had varieties 
been mentioned, as some varieties are 
more hardy than others. While the grape 
responds freely to the application of nu- 
tritious food, it need not be given to in- 
sure a crop, providing soil is naturally 
rich, and of a good character. 

Mulching for winter protection is only 
necessary for very tender varieties. 
But the vines of all varieties 
that are at all inclined to be tender 
should be laid close to the earth at this 
time. The vines need not be covered. In 
this latitude, being close to the earth is 
sufficient protection. 

Varieties belonging to the Concord 
family are generally considered perfectly 
hardy, yet they have met with slight in- 
jury during severe winters. Niagara, 
while never killed, is often injured, and 
with so grand a variety we should take 
no chances. 

Campbell's Early is tender. All varie- 
ties having weak foliage are more or less 
tender and should be laid down every 
year. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Ill. 





THE HARLEQUIN CABBAGE BUG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For two sea- 
sons there has been a bug that has taken 
possession of my cabbage patch and kept 
it to the ruin of the cabbage in spite of 
dopes and emulsions and all the extermin- 
ators I knew of. It is a spotted, black 
and yellow bug, I think I have seen it de- 
scribed as the “buffalo bug,’ but may 
be mistaken. ‘There will be all sizes on 
a cabbage at once, and they are raven- 
ous. I want directions for exterminating 
and annihilating them without killing all 
the vegetation, too. I intend to move the 
cabbage to another piece of ground an- 
other year, but they may be as destructive 
on other vegetables, and I want advice 
in time to begin as soon as they do or 
before. PINE BURR. 

Wright Co. 

The foregoing was submitted to Miss 
Mary E. Murtfeldt, who replies as fol- 
lows: 

The insect from whose ravages on cab- 
bage your correspondent has suffered loss 
is the Harlequin cabbage bug (Murgantia 
histrionica). This is the worst of all the 
insect depredators on that valuable 
esculent in the southern and southwest- 
ern states. It is one of the sucking in- 
sects which are always more difficult to 
control than the biting species. One may 
cover the cabbage leaves with poison, and 
this bug will crawl over them in entire in- 
difference and find a spot where it can 
insert the needle-like point of its beak 
through the cuticle and draw out the 
juices of the plant without the least 
danger of having them flavored with Paris 





green, arsenate of lead or any other dead- 
ly application. The insect is not greatly 
affected even by a drenching with kero- 
sene emulsion, which is the usual pre- 
scription for true bugs of all sizes and 
forms. This being the case your corre- 
spondent will see that it is impossible 
to furnish him with ‘a recipe for exter- 





Product. 


Temperature. 
Apples, summer ........ y 


38 to 42 Deg. 












Best Packages. Keeping Period. 
Barrels or boxes..........+++« 2 to 4 months. 








summer apples require different treatment 
from winter sorts, being far more perish- 
able or short-lived, and can be withdrawn 
more successfully from a milder tempera- 
ture. They can be stored only half the 
time allotted to winter varieties. The 
Kansas Station remarks that “The value 
of cold storage for juicy fruits like berries, 
grapes, peaches, plums and vegetables 
like the tomato and cucumber is not in 
keeping them from one season to the next 
or from early to late seasons. It cannot 
do either.’ It is only in holding them over 
short periods of stagnation and gluts in 
the markets. A week's time, and fre- 
quently a few days, is sufficient for this.” 

Vegetables are not stored as freely or as 
profitably as fruits. Cabbage, potatoes 
and onions are the most staple and find 
their way into cold storage. Each must 
be either barreled, boxed or sacked, as in 
bulk they will not keep well, because the 
cold air will not penetrate such goods in 
bulk. Neither can the space be properly 
utilized unless the goods are barreled, 
boxed, crated or sacked, as such pack- 
ages can thus be piled up and a more uni!- 
form distribution of the cold air follows. 
A sack or crate, for instance, half barrel 
capacity, would carry about half the price 
of a barrel. Dried fruits can often be 
stored to advantage and at very low rates, 
only 2c per hundred pounds for the sea- 
son. More expensive goods, however, come 
higher. Nuts, raisins, figs, etc., cost much 
more than fruits and vegetables, figuring 
on size of package or space occupied. 
Many wholesale grocers, for instance, hire 
rooms for space by the year, which comes 
cheaper, and so do poultry and game 
dealers. 

Every farmer is interested in eggs and 
poultry, the only crops raised on the farm 
that afford himself and his family an 
income every month in the year, and these 
crops never fail. In a paper of this kind 
it is hard to ignore the egg, because the 
egg crop of the country has become 4 
factor in cold storage earnings and many 
of the big concerns find storing eggs a 
large and profitable part of their business. 
There is a wide difference in rates if we 





Apples, winter ..... ..82 to 35 Deg. Barrels or boxes. ..6 to 8 months. 
Pears ........++- ..83 to 38 Deg. Barrels or boxes .. ..2 to 4 months. 
PEACHES 26. .de.ccsseccccvvnsenses 36 to 38 Deg. Crates ........0+25 sees .2 to 4 weeks. 
Grapes .... ..38 to 40 Deg. Sawdust boxes ......... ...6 to 8 weeks, 
Plums .......-.. «+ ..38 to 4 Deg. Crates .........66+ «++ .2 to 4 weeks. 
Berries, cherries ° 40 Deg. Quart boxes ......... .1 to 3 weeks. 
Watermelons ....... da save 40 Deg. Quart boxes ..... .8 to 6 weeks. 
Muskmelons ..... bes Debsocdsonee 40 Deg. Quart boxes ....... .2 to 3 weeks. 
DORRRUOSS ccc vccces scveccesececs 38 to 42 Deg. Crates .2 to 4 weeks. 
CUCUMDESTS 22.2.5 cccccccceseceee 38 to 40 Deg. Crates .. .1 to 3 weeks. 
Cranberries ......025 sssscecceee 34 to 88 Deg. Barrels ......... cceccsvccccevcsecrssevecevscees 
OIOMS coccerecese covcscsecesceses $4 to @ Deg. Barrels ......... ccccccccccvevcvcveccccevcecense 
Potatoes 36 to © Deg. Barrels. ......... sccocsccsccsevevecsceces ® 
Cabbage ......... eonssdecssseees 34 to 35 Deg. Crates or barrels ........:e.ceeceeceneenennneee " 
From the foregoing you will see that mination and annihilation.” There are, 


however, some methods of keeping the 
pest in check. One of these is trapping 
the mature bugs that winter over by 
means of cabbage leaves and turnip tops 
placed on the garden: beds very early in 
the spring. The bugs will collect on them 
and, during cool mornings, can be shaken 


‘into pans of hot water or into ‘the fire. 


Prof, Smith of New Jersey advises cab- 
bage growers to plant rows of mustard 
between the rows of cabbages, on which 
the bugs are said to feed in preference, 
and on which a majority of them will col- 
lect. The mustard may then be sprayed 
with pure coal oil or boiling water to 
kill the insects. If the mustard is sacri- 
ficed the loss is inconsiderable. Cabbage 
itself? will bear drenching with water only 
a few degrees below the boiling point, 
and this will kill the young bugs if it 
does not those that are in full armor. 
This insect, like many others, could, no 
doubt, be practically exterminated by 
persistent effort, if it were possible to in- 
duce all the gardeners of a certain local- 
ity to co-operate in the matter, but only 
temporary relief can be expected when 
only a cabbage grower here and there 
undertakes to keep the pest in subjection. 
MARY E. MURTFELDT. 
Kirkwood, Mo, 


AMERICAN FRUIT AT PARIS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You will find 
enclosed herewith a list of the awards 
to American exhibitors in the last Tem- 
porary Competition in Horticulture at the 
Paris Exposition, held October 24, 1900. 
The fruit exhibited at that time consisted 
of the remainder of the shipment which 
left New York September 26, part of 
which was exhibited in the Competition 
of October 10, and has been previously re- 


ported on. 
The display was the largest made dur- 


ing the season, and with very few excep- 
tions the fruit was of high quality. 

The exhibit of fresh fruit in the Amer- 
ican section has been maintained without 
a break from May 9 to the close of the 
Exposition, thus demonstrating the ability 





of the fruit growers of the United States 





The ry of awards to American ex- 
hibitors in the Temporary Competitions in 
Group VIIL, so far as reported, shows 
the following totals: 

First prizes .............. . 80 
smart writ ok EET) | (OSS Sr 63 
Third prizes ........... 17 
Honorable mention 10 
WORE 525) inde aniccl.. He . «shite gta 170 
The awards of grand prizes in this 


Group, which will be based on the awards 
in the Temporary Competitions, have not 
yet been announced by the jury. Very 
truly, WM. A. TAYLOR, 
Acting Pomologist. 


Awards to American Exhibitors in Tem- 
porary Competition in Group VIII., Horti- 
culture, at Paris Exposition, October 24, 
1900: 

CLASS 4—-FRUIT TREES AND FRUITS 

First Prizes: 14—General collection, Di- 
vision of Pomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Apples, crops 
of 1899-1900; pears, crop of 1900. 

Collections of apples, crops of 1899 and 
1900: Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
Missouri State Horticultural 
New York State Commission. 

Collections of apples, crop of 1900: Idaho 
State Horticultural Society; Iowa State 
Horticultural Society, Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society, Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, E. F. Babcock, 
Waitsburg, Washington; L. M. Blakely, 
Lyons, New York; H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, 
Illinois; L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, 
Missouri; I. B. Perrine, Blue Lakes, 
Idaho; W. G. Vincenheller, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, 

Second Prizes: 8—Collection of apples, 
crop of 1900: North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Joe A. Burton, Orleans, Indiana; 
Howard A. Chase, Mt. Pocono, Pennsyl- 
vania; C. P. Hartley, Caldwell, Idaho; 
8. L. Lupton, Winchester, Va.; Geo. E 
Murrell, Fontella, Virginia. 

Third Prizes: 8—Collection of apples, 
crop of 1900: Edgar Wilson, Boise, Idaho, 
Collection of pears, crop of 1900: D. x. 
Bell, West Brighton, New York. 


The Rpiary. 


HONEY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Society, 

















The busy bee holds its place among the 
most profitable of the ‘‘small cattle” of the 
orchard and farm. They forage through 
the wilds, in the canyon, over the mesa, 
up the mountain side, appropriating the 
nectar of alfalfa and other blossoms of 
the cultivated fields and fructifying the 
fruit bearing orchards. Bees attend to 
their business industriously, harming no 
one if unmolested—an example of patient 
industry and thrift, making their owners 
glad and filling. with sweets the mouths 
of the multitude, says the “California 
Fruit Grower.” 

The natural home of the bee is in a 
temperate climate where flowers bloom 
throughout all the year. Thus one finds 
that the country’s greatest honey produc- 
tion comes from California, whose syn- 
onym is “‘the land of flowers.” Until the 
past few years Southern California has 
been well in the front both as to the quan- 
tity produced and the quality, but three 
or four dry seasons with the resultant lack 
of bloom and nectar bave greatly lessened 
the output from that section of the state 
which lies south «> Tehachapi. Notwith- 
standing ti‘s co dition of affairs it «an 
still be said thay Southern Caiirornia and 
the central portion proauce the bulk of the 
state’s honey crop. The number of bee- 
keepers in California is nearly 5,000, who 
own on. an average 150 colonies each, The 
average yield of honey in this state in 
normal seasons is 400 carloads, and the 
average: price for extracted honey is 
around 5 cents per pound. 

As already alluded to, the yield of hon- 
ey during the past three seasons, owing 
to a lack of rain, has been very light. 
There was practically no honey carried 
over from the season of 1898 into 1899, and 
practically none from 1899 into 1900. The 
shipments of California honey by rail and 
sea for the twelve months ended June 30, 
of the current year, aggregate 2,722,000 
pounds. The yield for the season of 1899 
is placed at 2,822,000 pounds of comb and 
extracted honey. 

The importance of the bee and honey in- 
dustry of the country is not generally rec- 
ognized. There are more than 300,000 per- 
sons engaged in the culture of bees in the 
United States and the twelfth census, it 
is believed, will show the annual value 
of apiarian products to be in excess of 
$20,000,000, It is estimated that the exist- 
ing flora of the country could support 
with the same average profit ten times 
the number of colonies of bees it now sup- 


ports. That means an industry of $200,- 
000,000 a year, supporting 3,000,000 healthy, 
happy workers. 

With proper legislation to protect the 
consumer against adulterated honey, a de- 
mand for the genuine article would be cre- 
ated that would almost certainly exceed 
the supply. 
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BREEDS OF BEES. 





Writing on breeds of bees in “Glean- 
ings,” Apiarist Doolittle presents the sa- 
lient characteristics of some strains as 
follows: 

As a rule the Italians are very quiet and 
gentle, while, far as my experience 
goes, the Cyprians are more given to 
stinging than any other variety known. 
The Syrians are about half way between 
the two as to their stinging qualities, 
about like our common grade of hybrids. 

ITALIANS were first shipped to this 
country about 1860, while the other two 
were not brought to our shores till about 
1880 

So far nearly all apiarists agree in plac- 
ing the Italian bee at the head of all oth- 
ers, both as to ease of manipulation, beau- 
ty and honey gathering. 

As comb builders they are not quite as 
good as the black or German bee, neither 
do they use as much wax in capping their 
surplus honey, which gives their comb 
honey product a little darker appearance 
or what is termed a “watery” look. 

Italian bees cling very tenaciously to 
their combs, staying on them, when the 
combs are handled, very much in the same 
quiet way that they did when the combs 
were in the hive and the hive untouched, 
while the black and hybrid bees very often 
fall off or run about in a frightened way. 
This tendency makes the handling of 
frames and the finding of queens, or any 
other inspection of the inside of the hive 
and combs, very unpleasant; but when we 
wish to get them off the combs for ex- 
tracting the honey or for any other pur- 
pose, it is more of a job than with the 
black or hybrid bees, 

T incline to the opinion that it would pay 
to produce queens of this variety. How- 
ever, the main point of superiority in the 
Italian bee is its honey gathering qualities, 
If there is any honey to be had, they are 
away to the fields after it and will toil in- 
cessantly all day for a very little while the 
black bees will work very little unless 
honey can be gathered quite freely. ‘To 
put ft in other words, Italian bees will 
labor faithfully all day long for only pen- 
nies, while the German bees must have 
dimes, quarters, halves or dollars if they 
do work to any amount. 

I find in my diary that in the spring of 
1872 I had 15 colonies of black bees and 
three of Italians. As an experiment a 14 
quart pail of maple sap was placed in 
shallow dishes, after adding about two 
pounds of sugar, so as to make a very thin 
sweet of the whole. With honey, the bees 
were started at work near this sap, and 
as long as the honey lasted they came in 
about the proportion named above, fifteen 
of the black to three of the yellow. As 
soon as the honey was gone they took to 
the sap; but in a few minutes the black 
bees began to show less in proportion and 
kept getting less, till at the end of an hour 
none but Italian bees were carrying the 
thin sweet. These Italian bees worked till 
they carried all of the sap home and had 
it evaporated down to the consistency of 
honey, while the black bees thought it not 
worthy of their notice. 


80 





THE CARNIOLAN BEES are natives 
of Carniola, and, if I am correct, they 
were imported into this country by Mr. 
Frank Benton when he was in the Old 
world looking up Apis dorsata. Soon 
after their importation there seemed to 
be a great difference of opinion regard- 
ing them. Some extolled them very high- 
ly as comb-builders and honey-gatherers, 
while many more could give no words in 
their favor. 

During the season of 1885 I procured a 
queen, said to be as good a Carniolan 
queen as there was in this country. From 
a careful inspection of them for months I 
could not think otherwise than that they 
were a very peaceable strain of the black 
bee. They were said to be of a steel-blue 
color; but a close observation, with the 
two side by side, failed to reveal such 
color further than the black bee shows it. 
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medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 
ORATIOC in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 


Remember 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
apers a year. 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


PALL ALN POND ALP nrg 


It is printed every Monday and 











“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 








Without a Peer,” 
Writes a 


million readers. 
em, Sass 
published in Americas. 


ar subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half 

It is BEYOND ALL ComPaRison, the big- 

» best and cheapest national news and family journal 

It is sraictty Repvsiican ip 
politics, but t is above all a wswspaPsze, and gives aL 
THE NEWS promptly, accuratel 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while ite great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urva.v- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Parpzs, 

Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 

One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 


and impartially. Ir 1 
erchant or Professional 


ST. LOUIS, me 
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at—Bithor Address, $1.26 Wet. 








Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway aod Walnut Sts. 


Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 





FIRST-CLASS 
ATTRACTIONS AT 
BOTH HOUSES. 


TWO LEADING THEATRES OF 8ST. LOUIS UNDER 
ONE MANAGEMENT. 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


LATEST PLAYS. 
GREATEST COMPANIES. 
LEADING STARS. 


P. SHORT, Manager. 





Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 





Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Sts. 





WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manet Srs., Sr. Louis, 





RUPTURE 


Permanently CURED 


REMEMBER, I have practiced right in 8t. 
Louis nearly ten years and cured over 3,000 
St. Louisans. NO PAY UNTILL CURED. 

No Pain; No Cutting. Enclose 4 cts, 
jet on Rupture, 

. LEWIN, M. D., Suite 909 Holland 
Bidg. 211 N. 7th street, §t. Louis. 
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INCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“NewRival,’’ “‘Leader,”’ and “Repeater” 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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All the mark of distinction I could see 
was in their being great swarmers, while 
the blacks swarm only moderately. 

They proved so inferior that I finally 
supe! led their queens with Italians. 
The main trouble seemed to be that, as 
soon as the honey harvest came on, they 
would go to breeding with ‘double dili- 
gence,” and reared so much b that 
the surplus gathered was consumed by 
the multitudinous brood. That others 
found them not so good as the Italians 
is proved by their having comparatively 
gone from notice, very few breeders of 
the present day offering them for sale. 


WE CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is bet done by honest state- 
ments as to r advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in 
sons to whom it 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, & P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 














INSENG—Complete instructions for growing this 
money-making piant sent for l0c silver. Seed 
Cc. D, NUSBAUM, Jonesbo:o, Lil. 


Free. "Result of 16 Far. 
BTARK BROS, Louisians, Mo.; Dansville, B.. 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 

like new at 2 cost less 4 cts. Send % 

cents of “JA ” containing 
to oh seven nats. Address 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 


ifYou Want the Best 


Corn Husker ask your 
dealer for the genuine 
WILCO. “LILLIE, saves 
haifthe work. 1: he hasn’ 
it send 40c in stamps to 
WILCOX MFG. CO., 
AURORA, ILL, 

AGENTS WANTED. 


per hundred. 
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Live Stock. 

















Dec. 6-7.—Americar. Salloway Breeders’ 

Asseciation. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 18 and 14.—H. C. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. 
horns. 

Jan. 11.—L. G 
land-Chinas. 
Jan. 19.—W. R. 
Poland-Chinas, 
Jan. 19.—Ed, Burroughs, El! 

Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, 
A sy Chinas. 

2, 2, 4 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
WGhillicothe. Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Jan. 2.—J. W 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., 
land-Chinas. 

Feb. 1—A. G. Woodbury, 
Poland-Chinas 

Feb. 6.—E. H. Ware, 
Chinas. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

eb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
tand-Chinas. 

March 5.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Sinith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 6, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

Chicago, Il. 


HEREFORD ot E DATES . AT KANSAS 
Y, MO. 


Duncan and Geo 
Short- 


Jones, Towanda, Ill Po- 


Loveless, Bellflower, Ill 
Paso, Ll 


Farmer City, lll 


Funk, Heyworth, Ill. Po- 
Bement, Ill. Po- 
Danville, Il 


Dougias, Ill. Poland- 





Jan. 15-16—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 


fords 
Feb. 7, ” §.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
ler & Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Feb. 2-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


A call has been issued for the fourth an- 
nual convention of the National Live 
Stock Association to convene in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on January 15, 1901, for a 
session of four days. 

This association stands for the live stock 
industry of the United States, its mem- 
bership representing 10,000,000 head of live 
stock, with an invested capital of $500,- 
000,000 scattered through every state in 
the Union. 

The coming convention promises to be 
the largest of the kind ever held in the 
United States, and subjects will come up 
for consideration which are of the great- 
est importance to all branches of the in- 
dustry. Charles F. Martin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is the secretary. 





THE LAST CALL. 


Breeders of Herefords and Shorthorns 
should remember the great combination 
sale of these breeds to be held in Kansas 
City, Dec. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Mr. Armour calls special attention to the 
size, bone and quality of his imported 
cattle, as well as his home-bred ones. 

Mr. Funkhouser’s offering is mostly by 
Hesiod 2d, or out of dams by him. All 
the females are bred to March On 6th, by 
Imp. March On, dam Jewel Fowler, by 
Fowler. Mr. Funkhouser thinks March 
On 6th is one of the best bulls he ever 
owned. 

The Shorthorns of Messrs. 
Bothwell are as good a lot both in breed- 
ing and individual merit as these noted 
breeders ever offered at public auction, 
and are sired by their best bulls, and are 
of the leading families of their herds, 
mostly Scotch and Scotch topped. This 
will be one of the grandest offerings of 
Herefords and Shorthorns that has ever 
gone through the sale ring at Kansas City 
and anyone wanting any animals of 
either breed cannot afford to miss these 
four days’ sales. Note what these breed- 
ers say in their advertisement, and then 
attend the sales. 


Duncan and 


STOCK NOTES 





MESSRS. ISAAC NOVINGER & SON 
of Fegley, Mo., will sell 60 head of Short- 
horn cattle at Kirksville, Mo., Dec. 21, 
1900. Of these 15 head trace to Imp. Sybil, 
15 are by Red Gauntlet, and the rest are 
Scotch-topped American families. The an- 
imals of this offering are in only fair 
flesh, but they are good ones. All the 
cows are regular breeders. Anyone want- 
ing some good, strong young bulls will 
find them in this offering. Note the ad- 
vertisement in this issue and then send for 
a catalog, which will give full particulars. 
Attend this sale for bargains, as the an- 
imals in this offering are not in the flesh 
that will make them bring their value. 

THE LAST LONG HORN.—The great 
Texas steer, ‘‘Champion,’’ shown all over 
the world and admired by thousands of 
spectators, will be one of the attractions 
at the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. ‘Champion’ has the largest horns 
ever grown on a steer. They measure 
eight feet seven inches from tip to tip. 
This wonderful animal is a relic of by- 
gone days—of the days when breeding had 
not reached the present day perfection. 
He is in fact a connecting link between 
the old and new regime in live stock his- 
tory. There are no more “Champions” 
and never will be. Dr. Jessie Z. G. Green 
Donahue is the owner of this steer, which 
can be seen at the exposition without ad- 
ditional charge. 

THE FORT WORTH, TEXAS, HERE- 
FORD SALE, DEC. 18-19. Don’t forges 
the date of this sale, as there will be a 
grand lot of ,royally bred Herefords of- 
fered at this time by Messrs. C. A. Stan- 
nard, Scott & Marsh, Van Natta & Sons 
and Wm. Humphrey. This is an offer- 
ing that the consignors are not ashamed 
of, and will be a snap for our southern 
breeders who want to add to their good 
herds, or with which to start new ones. 
Anyone wanting Herefords in the South 
cannot afford to miss this great sale, 
when they are delivered at your door. 
Look up their advertisement and send for 
a catalog and be sure to attend their sale. 











State of Ohio, City 

County—ss. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my _ presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 7ic. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


of Toledo, Lucas 





jin your paper, 


THE MISSOURI QUARANTINE. 





Mr. Trotter of Arkansas Asks Secretary 
Rippey Some Questions Regarding It. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In reference 
to the Missouri quarantine, it was not my 
intention to tread on Secretary Rippey’s 
toes, but as he has seen fit to call me up 
on my article, 1 beg leave to ask him 
to explain certain apparent discrepancies 
in his statements which I do not thor- 
oughly understand. Referring to his article 
under date of Nov. 21, he 
says: “Mr. Trotter is certainly laboring 
under a serious misapprehension of facts.’’ 
That may be true, I do not claim to know 
it all, anc if L am in error, | stand ready 
for correction. What we want is “facts, 
and the best way to get the information is 
by asking questions and reading the news- 
papers. Mr. Rippey further says: “Mis- 
souri for the past several years has ad- 
mitted all cattle not infested with ticks 
to any part of Missouri, and for any pur- 
pose, and at any season of the year.” 
Now, if that is a fact, it seems a little 
strange it was never made public before. 
I have been a pretty close reader of the 
leading news and stock papers of Missouri 
and Arkansas for several years, and I 
never saw any notice tu this effect before. 
In two issues of the RURAL WORLD, 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 7, the quarantine regu- 
lations were published, under the head- 
ing, “The Open Season.” 

Omitting a good part of this notice, 1 
will quote only that part relating to Mis- 
souri: ‘Missouri regulations this year 
permit an inspection of Southern cattle 
commencing Nov. 15 and continuing two 
and one-half months, to Feb. 1. The Mo. 
inspector will be stationed at the Na- 
tional Stock Yards. This statement is au- 
thorized by the State Boards of Illinois 
and Missouri,”’ etc. It will be noticed that 
this ‘“‘statement is authorized by the State 
Board,”’ of which Mr. Rippey is secretary. 
Now, Mr. Rippey, if it is the case that 
“Southern cattle are admitted to your 
state at all times, and for all purposes,” 
why is it that you did not so state in 
your notice of ‘‘The Open Season”’ referred 
to above? 

I will ask you to kindly explain another 
little inconsistency in your statements, 
which I do not fully understand. Early 
in the season I desired some information 
about the quarantine, and was finally told 
told to write to Mr. Rippey, Sec. State. 
Board of Agriculture. I did so, and in due 
time you sent me the printed instructions 
and the following letter, which I copy: 

“Columbia, Mo., Sept. 21, 1900.—I enclose 
you herewith quarantine regulations of 
this state. Under these regulations cattle 
might have been admitted upon inspec- 
tion, but this was prohibited after April 
l, so that under present regulations no 
Southern cattle may be admitted into the 
state except for immediate slaughter. 
Whether there will be an open season or 
not this winter, and if so, when it will go 
into effect, | cannot say. Respectfully, 

J. R. RIPPEY.’ 

I think your readers will readily see 
the difference in these statements. Mr. 
Rippey can probably explain which one is 
correct. As I stated in the beginning, it 
is facts we want to get. Now, Mr. Rip- 
pey, isn’t it a fact that Missouri formerly 
had a regulation admitting Southern cat- 
tle, free of any inspection during the win- 
ter months, just as Illinois, lowa and 
some other states have now? And was 
not that regulation changed some three 
years ago, since which time we have had 
to go to the trouble, expense, time and in- 
fconvenience of having our cattle in- 
spected, or dipped—and then can only be 
admitted with these restrictions, during 
the winter months? 

Mr. Rippey has a good deal to say about 
Missouri providing free inspection to ex- 
amine the Arkansas cattle. I was uncer 
the impression that the shippers paid the 
expense of these inspections at so much 
per head for their stock. I don’t know 
just how much the present charges are, 
but I have been informed that under the 
old dipping plan the cost was fifty cents 
per head for eaci. animal dipped. Will 
you please explain who gets this revenue, 
if ‘“‘Missouri pays all the expenses?’’ He 
closes his article by offering a little gratu- 


itous advice, in which he says: “Mr. T. 
could use his ability with more profit in 
urging upon his own state the necessity 


for judicious live stock sanitary regula- 
tions, ete., etc."”’ Thanks for the sug- 
gestion, but what would be the use, so 
long as your state has her ironclad 
Chinese wall to keep out our cattle? We 
might pass laws prohibiting the impor- 
tation of Missouri cattle, and that is what 
we ought to do, as long as your present 
regulation is in force. F. TROTTER. 
Monroe Co., Ark. 


BOB HARRIMAN AS A CATTLE OR- 
ATOR. 


At the Emmons & Littfel Shorthorn 
sale our good friend, Col. R. L. Harriman 
blossomed forth as a first-class Shorthorn 


orator, The Mexico ‘‘Ledger’’ says: 


Col. R. L. Harriman, one of the four 
auctioneers, opened the sale with some 
timely remarks to the Shorthorn breed- 


ers and the farmers. Col. Harriman has 
been looked upon for years as one of the 
foremost horsemen of the state, and his 
speech introducing the sale, so to speak, 
showed him to be thoroughly posted in 
matters pertaining to Shorthorn cattle. 
Col. Geo. Bellows, of the “Live Stock In- 
dicator,"" who was present, stated that 
the opening remarks were the best he has 
ever heard. 

The speaker dwelt at length on the 
necessity of farmers handling fine stock. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Har- 
riman said, speaking to the Shorthorn 
breeders: 

“IT want 


to congratulate the Short- 


horn breeders of the country upon the 
splendid progress of your magnificent 
industry. Cattle-breeding, like every 


other avocation, has had its ups and 
downs, its bright periods of prosperity 
and its dark days of adversity. It has 
been truly said that rival breeds may 
come and go, the recipients of a short- 
lived fancy, but the Shorthorn goes on 
forever. I believe this is true. 

“If we trace the history of the breed 
from its earliest beginning, in ancient 
York and Durham, down to the present, 
we find that it has stood the tests of 
ages. It has met every condition and 
answered every demand that has been 
made upon it. I care not if the demand 
has come from the feed lots of the great 
corn belt, or from the grazing plains of 
our western ranches, from the milk pail 
or the butcher's block, under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, or in the show rings 
of the great national and international 
cattle shows, where the Shorthorn has 
been brought into fierce competition 
with other rival breeds. In all these 
crucial tests the Shorthorn has come off | 
more than conqueror and has fully es- 
tablished his high claim to excellence. 
Yes, we can trace the growth of the 





breed from an humble beginning, almost 


a century ago, to a high place of im- 
perial power in the great cattle trade of 
the civilized world. During all that 
time it has existed as a distinct, improved 
and well-developed type; more than that, 
it has stamped its royal impress upon 
every other breed with which it has come 
in contact and has done more to elevate 
the standard of cattle breeding than all 
others. 

“Men of undoubted genius and intel- 
lectual force have given the best portion 
of their lives to the development of this 
breed. Upon the other hand, it has 
had to endure the blunderings of men 
who had ability only as destroyers of 
what others had created. Two opposing 
forces have been constantly at work, the 
one constructive, the other destructive 
of all progress; the one animated by a 
lofty ambition to accomplish something 
for the uplifting of the breed, the other 
sordid considerations of 
present profit. But the splendid work so 
nobly begun by the Collings, Bates, 
Booth, Renick and Cruickshank has, under 
the guiding genius and inspiration of such 
men as Duthie, Alexander, Gentry, Har- 
ned, Leonard and a host of other modern 


moved only by 


breeders, moved grandly on to a brilliant 
climax. 

“The dawn of the new century pre- 
sents a most gratifying and inviting 


spectacle to all lovers of Shorthorns, we 
find the breed basking in the sunshine of 
a popularity such as no other variety 
of improved live stock can boast Its 
beauty and practical utility, have capti- 
vated the eyes of capital, as well as the 
farmers and feeders of both continents, 
and under the stimulus of a demand al- 
most world-wide in its character, we may 
certainly look forward to a period of good 
prices and brilliant results. 

“But, my friends, the triumph of the 
twentieth century await not those of you 
who lack faith in your industry and are 
afraid to invest, but those who have faith, 
hope and courage to go forward.” 


CHICAGO'S BIG SHOW. 





Over 10,000 Pedigreed Animais in the Ex- 
hibition Beginning To-Day. 


Chicago, Dec. 1.—What is probably one 
of the greatest live stock shows ever held 
in this country opened to-day in the 
Dexter Park Pavilion at the stock yards. 
10,000 pedigreed animals have al- 
ready been received, and it is expected 
that this number will be increased con- 
siderably by Monday morning. The dis- 
play of blooded stock will represent a cash 
value of over $2,000,000. Six hundred classes 
and prizes amounting to $75,- 

awarded. The exhibits are 
places, and a truly 


Over 


are listed, 
000 will be 
nearly all in their 
beautiful sight they make, 

Already hundreds of visitors are on the 
grounds. The capacity of street cars and 
suburban trains will be taxed to their 
utmost to bring the guests to the expost- 
tion gates. 

The following are names of officers of 
the International Live Stock Exposition: 

At the organization of the International 
Live Stock Association, effected at the 
Union Stock Yards, Nov. 24 by delegates 
from the various pedigreed cattle breed- 
ers’ associations, the Live Stock Ex- 
change and the U..jon Stock Yards Co., 
officers were chosen as follows: 

President, John A. Spoor, president of 
the Union Stock Yards Co.; first vice- 
president, Dewitt C. Smith, Springfield, 
lll.; second vice-president, Alvin H. Sand- 
ers, editor of the ‘‘Gazette;"’ general man- 
aegr, W. E. Skinner; secretary, Mortimer 
Levering, Lafayette, Ind.; treasurer, R. Z. 
Herrick, cashier National Live Stock 
Bank. Executive Committee: T. F. B. 
Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., representing 
cattle; A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Lil, repre- 
senting swine; Dr. G. Howard Davison, 
Millbrook, N. Y., representing sheep; R. 
B. Ogilvie, Chicago, IIL, representing 
horses; J. Ogden Armour, representing 
packing houses; E. F. Swift, representing 
stock yards; C. W. Baker, representing 
commission merchants; J. 8. Cooper, rep- 
resenting horse commission merchants; 
W. H. Thompson, Jr., representing live 
stock exchanges; John Clay, Jr., repre- 
senting foreign countries; Richard Gibson, 


Delaware, Ont., representing, breed- 
ers’ Associations; A. G. Leonard, repre- 
senting Chicago transportation; Prof. C. 


representing agri- 
Lively, chairman 


F. Curtiss, Ames, la., 
cultural colleges; D. O 
Bureau of Publicity. 
The Board of Directors consists of the 
officers and the Executive Committee, to- 
gether with the presidents of each na- 
tional live stock registry association, who 
have full power to draft and adopt such 
rules and by-laws as they deem best to 
accomplish the purpose for which this as- 
sociation was organized. 
EXHIBITORS. f 

The exhibitors of pure-bred beef cattle 

are as follows: 
HEREFORDS. 

Clem Graves, Bunker Hill., Ind., 17; B. 
A. Hathaway, Palos, Ill., 3; John Hooker, 
New London, O., 11; James Paul, Patch 
Grove, Wis., 1; H. D. Smith, Compton, 
Quebec, 12; H. F. Schnelke, New Haven, 
Ind., 8; T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, 15; 
W. 8S. Van Natta & Sons, Fowler, Ind., 
15; Thos. Clark, Beecher, IIl., 12; W. H. 
| Curtice, Eminence, Ky., 5; G. W. Mili- 
ken, Youngstown, O., 2: Geo. 8S. Gosling, 
| Kansas City, 1; C. G. Comstock & Son, 
Albany, Mo., 5; P. A. Graves, Galveston, 
Ind., 1; O. Harris, Harris, Mo., 14; H. G. 
Watson, Edinburg, Ind., 1; H. J. Fluck, 
Goodenow, Iil., 6; E. Corkins, Bethany, 
, Mo., 7; Geo. B. Conley, Marshall, Mich., 
1; Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo., 
‘20; Geo. 8S. Redhead, Des Moines, Ia., 8; 
| Phil Moore, Bunker Hill, Ind., 1; N. W. 
Leonard, Fayette, Mo., 2; J. N. Shirley, 
Lebanon, Ind., 3; Campbell Russell, Ben- 
nett, Ind. Ter., 3; White & Cahill, Rich- 
wood, O., 2; Tom Smith, Crete, Ill., 3; J. 
A. Creed, Youngstown, O., 2; M. C. Hos- 
kins, Milton, Ia., 1; lowa Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1; John B. Bell, Fayette, Mo., 2; T. 
C. Ponting & Son, Moweauqua, IIl., 2; 
total, 188. 











SHORTHORNS. 

Benj. Whitsitt & Sons, Pre-Emption, 
Ill., 1; C. Hintz & Son, Fremont, 0O., 7; 
E. F. Kleinmeyer, Wilton Junction, Ta., 
6; I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, Ill., 7; 
Abram Renick, Sycamore, Ky., 7; E. 8. 
Kelley, Yellow Springs, O., 7; Benallack 
& Lafrance, Winnipeg, Man., 5: W. A. 





Boland, Delhi, Mich., 6; + ee) Harding & 
Son, Waukesha, Wis., ; J. D. Douglass 
& Son, Sulphur Hill, ica. uu; C. W. Me- 


Cullough, Chariton, Ia., 1; E. B. Mitchel 
& Sons, Danvers, Ill., 10; J. G. Robbins & 
= Horace, Ind., 7; T. J. Ryan, Irwin, 
iz » 1; C. E. Clark, St. Cloud, Minn., 18; 
J. 0. Bozarth, Gillum, Ill, 1; Hanna & 
Co., iene co 1; M. Vogel, Jr., 
Fremont, O., - Norton, Corning, Ia., 
, 85 aL ane eke Osborn, O., 8; A. H. 
| Krouskop, Richland Center, Wikis CG. 
F. Rice, Indianola, Ill., 9; Ww. A, Better- 
ridge, Belair, Mo., 2; Jas. Carmichael, 

H. Smith, Hay, Ont., 


Rochelle, Ill., 4: 
4; H. F. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn., 4; 


Cc. A, Saunders, Manila, Ia. Ms 1; W. C. Ed- 
wards, Rockland, Ont., 6; Geo. B. Conley, 
Marshall, Mich., 1; John Cc. Peters, Ft. 
Wayne, ie. 4; ‘I. R. Peak & Son, Win- 
chester, IIL, J. C. Robinson, Winchester, 
Ky., 1; totals 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS. 

Collins Dysart, Nachusa, IJl., 6; W. 
McHenry, mison, Ia., li; David Neill, 
Elkin, Ind., 3; A. C. Binnie, Alta, Ia., 11; 
Lb. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, O., 13: 
Chas. Escher & Sons, Botna, Ia., 3; M. 
A. Judy & Sons, Mount Lebanon, Ind., 6; 
Berry Lucas, Oelwein, Ia., 8; E. Reynolds 
& Son, Prophetstown, lil, 10; H. C. Al- 
len, Georgetown, Ky., 4; 8. Melvin, Green- 
field, Ill., 1; Parker, Parrish & Miller, 
Hudson, Kas., 9; 8. R. Pierce, Creston, 
Il., 5; W. B. Seeley, LaCrew, Ia., 6; 

G. Crane, Grand Meadow, Minn., 6; C. H. 
Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill., 3; W. §. Kar- 
naghan, Clarinda, Ia., 6; lowa Experiment 

Station, Ames, Ia., i; 'D. R. Perry, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., 1; EB. Jones, Spring zee. 
Minn., 5; Jno. F. Coulter, Excello, ag 1; 
Wm. Miller, Storm sake, ia., 85 T. 
Brown, Davenport, Ia., Jerome P. ‘ine, 
Shinrock, O., 1; Ges & Sons, Clinton, 
IiL, 1; total, 128. 





GALLOWAY. 

O. H. Swigart, Champaign, I1l., 9; Brook- 
sode Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 18; 
Marion Parr, Cooksville, Ill, 11; Jas. 
Frantz, Bluffton, O., 8; A. Montgomery, 
Netherhall, Castle Douglass, Scotland, 2; 
A. Rowland & Son, Rose Hill, Ia., 9; T. 
J. Davis & Son, Triumph, Ill, 11; C. N. 
Moody, Atlanta, Mo., 4; J. E. Bales, 
Stockport, Ia., 1; Edward Paul, Dundee, 
Minn., 19; D. MeCrae, Guelph, Ont., 20; 


total, 112. 
RED POLLS. 

Vv. T. Hills, Delaware, O., 16; Andrew 
Bros., Cedarville, O., 15; Frank Hartline, 
Strasbourg, O., 11; 8. A. Converse, la., 14; 
J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill., 3; total, 59. 

POLLED DURHAM. 

J. C. Baker, Manhattan, Ill, 4; F. F. 
Failor, Newton, Ia., 8; E. F. Kleinmeyer, 
Wilton Junction, la., 6; Wm. Tossey, Wat- 
kins, O., 11; J. H. Miller, Peru, Ind., 20; 
Stuart & Martz, Webster, O., 13; W. 
Crane, Tippecanoe City, O., 10; total, 72 


THE GROOM SALE 


Of Bates Shorthorn Cattle at Chicago, 
Dec, 15, 1900. 





In recent years no sale has been made 
in which so many highly bred Bates cattle 
| have come under the auctioneer’s ham- 
The cattle to be sold are from the 





| mer. 
| Staked Plains herd of B. B. & H. T. 
|Groom, managers, located at Panhandle, 


! 
| Texas, and consist of ten head, three 


years old and over; 12 two-year-old; 20 
| one-year-old and 23 calves, all rich reds, 
except one, that is a red roan. They con- 
sist of the following Bates and other fam- 
ilies, which have been topped for over half 
a century with the best Bates blood: Kirk- 
levington, Wild Eyes, Barringtons, Water- 
loo, Lady Liverpool, Foggathorpe, Rose of 
Sharon, Cragg, Hilpa, Roan Duchess and 
Loudon Duchess. Realizing the import- 
ance of strong, vigorous constitutions, 
these cattle have been bred on open Buf- 
falo grass ranges, with hay and shelter 
| against the winter blizzards which often 
| been from 10 to 20 degrees below zero 
weather; they have not been burnt out by 
heavy corn or other concentrated feeding; 
but come to the buyer in the healthiest 
conditions, with every organ ready to re- 
spond to the demands of nature. No herd 
on earth has greater lung power, being 
bred in an altitude 3,400 feet above sea 
level.. These cattle are free from the de- 
vitalizing effects of close stabling and 
heavy grain feeding, that have been disas- 
trous in some of the most noted herds in 
this country; grown almost in the state 
of nature, they will prove their value to 
buyers in possessing strong, vigorous con- 
stitutions, great lung power, and as regu- 
lar breeders. 

The cattle from the herd of Thomas 
Bates, Kirklevington, Gloucestershire, 
England, have stamped their hall mark of 
great style, high finish, heavy meat carry- 
ing frames, on every tribe of cattle on 
which they have been crossed. Other 
tribes have for a time claimed the greater 
share of public favor, but with the fidel- 
ity of the needle to the pole, the public 
have turned again and again to the Bates 








cattle. History shows that tribes that 
were for a time rivals, if not even more 
popular, have been neglected and almost 


forgotten, while the qualities possessed by 
the Bates catile have caused the public to 
hold them in still higher esteem. No fam- 
ily of cattle ever placed so indelibly upon 
the bovine race its high finish, style and 
quality as the Bates Duchess family. The 
cattle composing the offering in this sale 
are more heavily impregnated with the 


blood of this great Duchess family than 
any other. 

The demand ‘or short, blocky Short- 
horns comes as a response to the call for 
an animal to meet the competition of the 
Hereford. In catering to this demand 
many Shorthorn breeders have lost sight 
of the fact that In shortening the frame 
the higher priced cuts of beef have been 
reduced, while the common cuts are left 
practically unchanged. The passing away 
of the demand for this class of short- 
bodied cattle of whatever breed will bring 
the long-bodied animals as represented in 
the Dukes of Airdrie, Geneva and Thorne- 
dale again to the front. The western 
ranchman has found that there is some- 
thing wrong in short bodies and to-day 
the demand is for animals of greater 
length. While some of the Shorthorn 
breeders have been shortening up their 
cattle the Hereford breeders have been 
endeavoring to get theold Tom Bates con- 
formation as rapidly as possible, and vis- 
itors to the late show at Kansas City were 
surprised to find how rapidly they were 
picking up the very features that the 
Shorthorn breeders were throwing aside. 
There should be a return to the type “of 
cattle that gave Abram Renick, with his 
Rose of Sharons, international reputation, 
that gave to E. G. Bedford’s with his Lou- 
don Duchesses their national reputation 
in the showyard and the sale ring; that 
type that prompted Sheldon of Geneva to 
seek and find a market in every land for 
his cattle over 30 years ago. Short and 
heavy beef carrying cattle are good, but 
long, heavy beef carrying cattle are bet- 
ter; it is of the latter class that the of- 
fering of B. B. & H. T. Groom on Dec. 15 
is composed. 

These cattle will come under the ham- 
mer in strictly grass condition, having 
never had grain until tied up to gentle. 
The buyer will reap the present benefit, 


but the owners of the Staked Plains herd 
will, in years to come, reap the benefit 
that Will follow sending out profitable cat- 
tle to those who buy. 
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tGREAT AUCTION SALE! 


—_160_— 
Registered Herefords, 


At the Northern Pens, Fort Worth Stock Yards, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 18, 19, 1900, 





One hundred and sixty head, about 100 bulls and 60 females, | 
selected out of the following well known herds: Sunny Slope 
owned by C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan.; Scott & March, Hel. $ 
ton, Mo.; The Riverside Hereford Cattle Company, William 
Humphrey, V.-P. and General Manager, Asbland, Neb., and W. 
8S. Vannatta & Sons, Fowler, Ind. 

These cattle have not been overfed but grown out on grass 
and in that condition that insures no falling off in-the hands of 
new owners in the Southwest. Thirty head of the offering are 
calves just weaned, the cattle being yarded and sold at the North- 
ern pens. Buyers north of the quarantine can take advantage of 
this offering with perfect safety. 

Such is the breeding and character of our respective herds we 
extend a cordial invitation to the cattlemen of the Southwest to 
attend this sale, believing that the cattle to be sold are the equal 
of any ever sold in the Southwest. The sale will be held under 
cover and will open Tuesday, December 18, at one o’clock p- m. 


For catalogues address C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan. 


Cals. R. E. Edmonson and Jas. W. Sparks, oxen 


. R. THOMAS, Secy. American Hereford ‘ 
O. A. STANNARD, ve SOOTT % Manon. 
Em ria, Kansas. 
WM. HUMPHREY, V.-P., 
Ashland, Nebraska. 


Fowir, _~ i ¢ 


n, 4 meseri. 


Be teseeeen ee ee ee ee ee 


Ww. 8. VANNATFA &'S 


> 





Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood predominate in Shorthorns 
end Berkshiyes of as good blood as the breed con- 
tains, Tome g stock for sale. Call on or address 


H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 





20 SHORTHORN BULLS one HEIFER: 


For Sale. They were sired b; famous Reo 
Butterfly 109704, Grand Victor Leonard 135844, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson First anc 
last pure Cruickshanks the — r wo Oralonshoss 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals 
For prices, etc., address 

W. 8. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 





The Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle | offer are broad back- 
ea, dow down, blocky and 

y and are qui 


ick feeders. 
The "Blackbird bull. Grant 
— heads the herd. 
. P, VISSERING 
Box 13, Melville. Nitnois. (near 8t. Louis. ) 





LATEST (Newton's Patent.) 


\MPROVED 


go £* Asyronehertiae tac Li Use. write 
ROWN MFG. CO., + DECATUR, ILL. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotewol4d anc Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
16 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


| JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 
RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


126 head in yor 20 bulls for sale pom 6 to 16 mo 
old, Seoteh and Scotch toped. Herd headed b) 
(Lavender Viscount, oy the champion Short 


horn bul: of the Show, 1900. 
Cc ONARD. Bell Air, Mo. 
mb. PATTERSON 


Manager. 
R. R. and tc'ephone station, Bunceton. Ms 


H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulis For Sale! 


I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families, and invite intending purchas- 
ers and those interested in 00d cattle to call at our 
farm. four miles weet of Windsor. The best locat- 
ed herd in Mo. for vom purchasers. All stock 
ut on cars. Windsor is on main line M.,R. & T. 
. R., 20 miles south of Sedalia. 


























Gentry Bros., 





Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 20. 





Located at Bast St. Louis, 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


directly opposite the city of St. Louis 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKS, Asst, den’! Mag 








8 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 





BLACK LEG VACCINE. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CoO., 
519 Commerce Bldg , Katisas City, Mo. 
PDP PPP APDRAPPRPADS APPPPD PPL PPPOE, 





Baron ‘ya 7 128,000; Dare Koan o 
bulls by Baro: orndale and out of Game of Easterda: 
since 1856, and 1 are ty py Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


SI 2S eS or will trade him for h Also 
if id Secret, these <i" ° 


pumping bave been in the 
JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





erd headed by the 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS 


Cruickshank Bull, Coenen Hero, by Godoy. Females 
pure yy with individual merit the standard. Young "stock of both sex for sale. 


F. M. MARSHAL, 
BLACKWATER, 


are of pure Scotch anc 





CRYSTAL SPRING 


12 Yearl 
Acombs, Rose o: 
111304, Kirkievington, of 

them, "they will bear inspection. 


‘earling ba 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows 
azelhurst 1th | Saaees a Wonden 
Semmes at and_ Wooddale 


S SHORTHORNS 


and “aired by Chief 4th 
J. F. FINLEY, , ¥ - » Lan 





13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls 


ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


of the low down, blocky 


is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice helt 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, #0 





IDLEWILD SH 


Special i 
crude x Sout Ad tome bulls, 20 yearling 





ORTHORNS ! 


heifers. the State and 30 pure 


Suet 
sire God ln aeevise, note his 
raved by, imp.” Spartan, Hero ri gut of tmp. Golgen ‘hive, Vol. Sy, by Moan Goeauiey 


Ww.P. HARNED, “VERMONT, CooPER Cu., Mo. 














At Chicago, 
SATURDAY, PEC. [ 5th. 


There Will Be Sold at Auction by 


B.B.& HT. GROOM, Mgrs., 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS, 


() PURE-BRED 60 


Shorthorn 
Females. 


Barringtons, Wild Eyes, Kirklevingtons, Lady 
Liverpools, F sggathorpes, Waterloos, Roan Duch- 
esses, Craggs, Rose of Sharons and Loudon 


: 
$ 
” 
: Duchesses, 
: 


ekete na sae 








Including cows, heifers and calves; all of beau- 
tiful rich colors and reared at an altitude that 
insures vitality and thrift. Being bred in an 
altitude 3,400 feet above sea level this herd has 
the greatest lung power of any on earth. 


B. B. & H. T. Groom, Mérs. 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS. 


EOECEOCEOCEOCEOCEOEOCHOE<> 

















:Shorthorns 


a 


AUCTION | 

December 2I, 1900, 
At Kirksville, Mo. | 
onus’ 


Scotch and Scotch topped. Sixty head cows, 
heifers and bulls. A good offering, and no 
pampered or worn animals in sale. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Isaac Novinger & Son, 
PE aint Missouri. 











YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s BLACKHES ¥ VACCINE. 
ee F pepe ig ttle and 
vent BLAGRLEG i Ao crac Lo hee er 
SED acd 
rite us for literatur® 


 PARKE, DAVIS & & Cl Saad Detroit, Michigan. 
BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 











SHORTHORNS, 


Btook of all exes and both sox for ease eae ere oe GENTRY, fronts. 
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Horseman. 





William Russell Allen will probably 
campaign the largest string of horses in 
1901 that the famous Pittsfield Farm has 
ever sent out in one year. He has waited 
a long time for the young Kremlins, and 
a good judge says that they will do. * 

Trainer J. M. Nickell of Hannibal, Mo., 
brought out Solon Grattan, 2:11%, 
has taken twenty-three head of horses 
belonging to the Grattan Stock Farm at 
Half Day, IL, to Selma, Aia., for the win- 
Most of them are the produce of 


who 


ter. 
Grattan, 2:18. 

Grattan Boy, 28, by Grattan, dem 
Paula, by Robert McGregor, did not re- 
duce his own record this season, but 
compelled several others to do so. At 
Cleveland he drove Cresceus out in 2:07%, 
and made John Nolan step inside of 2:07% 
to get second place to Cresceus in 2:06%. 
At Readville he won second money with a 
heat in 2:08%, and compelled Charley Herr 
to clip a second from his mark, and at 
Lexington forced Charley Herr out in 
2:09%, 2:07, 2:08. 

John H. Lamb, who for forty years 
has been a breeder and fancier of light 
harness horses, died November 12 at Jer- 
seyville, I. He bred and raised the fol- 
lowing horses: France's Alexander, 2:19; 
Alexander Dumas, 2:15%; Mary Cossack, 
216; Fanny Dumas, 2:15%; Lucy Dumas, 
2:16; Tommy Wilkes, 2:28%. He at one 
time owned that successful sire Dumas, 
2:18%; also the mares VinewoouU and Jen- 
nie Marlin. He was a firm believer in 
Wilkes blood. He usually did his own de- 
veloping and driving. 

The well-known St. Louis turfman, John 
Ss. Bratton, is looking in vain for one of 
the smoothest horse traders that ever 
was in it. This innocent looking chap, 
with a farmer’s rugged ways, worked off 
a winded horse on Bratton. He was a 
fine looking animal, and Bratton snapped 
him up quickly for $160, and disposed of 
him soon after at a neat profit. Two days 
later the horse came back, led by the 
purchaser’s stable man and puffing like a 
fat man at a butcher's picnic. The pur- 
chaser expiained that something got the 
matter with the animal, and a veterinary 
found two sponges in his nostrils. When 
these were removed the wheezy work be- 
gan. 

It is a happy illusion for one to be 
satisfied with one’s own’ belongings, but 
in horse breeding and horse racing this 
self-satisfaction is not only fraught with 
danger, but often leads on to ruin. Lucky 
is the man who can see female graces and 
charms in his own wife only, but with 
horses it is different. Some owners can- 
not see a curb on one of their own horses, 
though other horsemen can see the curb 
nearly as far as they can see the horse, 
and it is by no means rare to hear an 
owner prating about the “gameness” of 
a horse which regularly ‘‘dies deader ‘an 
a nit” at the three-quarter pole. It is a 
great gift to be able to see ourselves as 
others see us, and it would be a greater 
gift still to be able to estimate our own 
horse impartially. 

No matter how highly bred and care- 
fully nurtured a colt may be, if it is not 
carefully trained and properly developed 
it becomes worthless. Young colts should 
be handled early and frequently to thor- 
oughly domesticate before maturity. A 
thoroughly docile colt saves much time in 
managing it, while offering more satisfac- 
tion to the owner. If you want your colts 
to have good solid bone, sound joints and 
hoofs, give them oats and bran, and but 
little corn. Corn makes a good fattening 
food, but is a poor feed when bone and 
muscle are wanted. To keep a horse in a 
good condition, constant care is necessary 
so as to keep the skin clean and free 
from scurf and dirt. If the pores of the 
skin are closed a large amount of waste 
matter is retained in the system, the ef- 
fect of which is unhealthful. 

A thrifty colt must have plenty of milk. 
The mare can give a large quantity only 
when she has something with which to 
make it. She can’t be half starved and 
give her foal enough milk. She can’t do 
it on corn fodder alone. She must be fed 
well if she is to raise a good colt, a good 
fall colt. There are thousands of mares 
with fall colts this year that wili not have 
enough to keep thefr youngsters and 
themselves in good condition. They will 
be roughed along as the other horses are 
in late fall and early winter, but that is 
not enough. The brood mare with a fall 
foal deserves especial attention. Short 
pastures, lack of grain and exposure are 
all hard on her and her foal. These 
things are among the reasons why fall 
colts never “do any good” for some peo- 
ple. Change the order of things and the 
fall youngsters will not be a disappoint- 
ment. 

In determining whether you will sell 
vats this fall please interview the well 
bred colt. Whether he will pay you bet- 
ter than the lamb, the calf, or the pig, 
we are not prepared to say, but if he is 
well bred we have no hesitancy in saying 
that he will pay you more for the por- 
tion of the oats that he can consume to 
advantage, not less than four quarts a 
day, than the buyer on the local market. 
In his deal with you the colt has the 
advantage. You can either sell a portion 
of your oats to him or do worse. The 
colt needs a flesh forming diet and will 
never carry out the original plan of his 
creation as laid in the breeding unless 
you give him material to do it with. The 
best you have on the farm for the colt 
is a good blue grass pasture, second crop 
Clover, with oats until it is too cold for 
him to graze in the field, then corn fodder 





Caustic 






with his oats, or if you have plenty of 
good clover hay you may give him less 
oats and more corn, especially as the 
weather gets colder. Bear in mind that a 
flesh former he must have if he is to 
develop his frame properly. Clover hay 
and oats will give him the material for 
bones and muscle and corn fodder will 
keep up the heat. The advantage the colt 
has over you is this: If you do not feed 
him in such a way as to develop him, he 
will not develop and yuur pocketbook will 
have to pay for the lack of it. He has 
you; recognize the fact and tote fair, so 
says “Wallace's Farmer.” 


Please give best ration for weanling 
colts, five months old. Want to grow 
them up to make healthy, hardy animals. 
They are only ‘medium sized, and will 
probably never exceed 1,000 pounds weight, 
—W. R. W. 

(The weanling colt, before it is finally 
taken from the dam, should be tied by 
her side when she is fed and taught to eat 
oats and hay, which it will readily do. 
After the weaning the ration may con- 
tinue as before, from four to eight quarts 
of oats per day, with what bright, clean, 
mixed clover and timothy hay it will eat. 
If it is desired to cheapen the ration; 
this may be done by mixing an equal 
weight of bran with the oats; or bran 
may be given at one feed and oats at the 
other. An occasional feed of roots or 
Sweet apples will be very much relished, 
and will help to give tone to the system. 
Weanling colts should have abundant 
opportunity for exercise in a dry, sunny 
yard, with access to a warm open shed.) 
—Co. Gent. 

Cincinnati will have a first-class trot- 
ting meeting next fall. This was definite- 
ly decided upon the first part of this week 
at a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Oakley Racing Association, says the 
“Western Horseman.”’ All the prelimin- 
ary arrangements are now being made, 
and by spring the events to be held will 
be settled upon. As yet admission to the 
Grand Circuit has not been obtained, but 
Oakley stands the best of a chance to 
be placed among the foremost trotting 
tracks of the country. T. H. Griffin of 
Detroit, recognized as one of the most 
capable managers on the trotting turf, 
has been in the city several days confer- 
ring with the local promoters of the 
venture, and he is of the opinion that 
Oakley can be made the best track in 
this section for harness racing. Mr. Grif- 
fin has for several years managed the 
races at Saginaw, Mich., with great suc- 
cess, and he is considered the best avail- 
able man to take hold of Oakley. No 
definite arrangements have been made 
with him as yet. 

Speaking of Ed Geers and the retire- 
ment of Mr. C. J. Hamlin, a local con- 
tributor says: “The Buffalo ‘Express’ 
contains the announcement of the retire- 
ment of Mr. C. J. Hamlin, the founder 
of Village Farm, from the active care of 
that great establishment. Mr. Hamlin 
is eighty-one years old. He has bred 
many of the most noted trotters, one of 
which is The Abbot, ‘the world’s greatest 
trotter,’ 2:08%. It seems that the old gen- 
tleman is a judge of men as well as of 
horses. When. asked by the reporter: 
‘What will become of Ed Geers?’ he 
answered: ‘What would become of Vil- 
lage Farm without him? I hope Mr. Geers 
will remain with Village Farm as long 
as the establishment is kept together. A 
great measure of its success has been due 
to him. He is the personification of 
truthfulness and honesty. No one ever 
caught him in a racing deal. I would 
stake my life on his integrity.’ A very 
wise man has said: ‘A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favor rather than silver and 
gold,’ ” 

The first horses taken from Europe to 
the Western Hemisphere were brought 
over by Columbus on his second voyage 
in 1493. In 1527 forty-two héad of horses 
were landed in Florida and perished soon 
after arrival. The wild horses of the 
southwest are probably descendants of 
the fine Spanish horses abandoned by De 
Soto on the failure of his expedition. In 
1604 a French lawyer brought over horses 
to Acadia, and these probably laid the 
foundation of what are now known as 
Canadian ponies. In i609 horses were 
brought to Jamestown, and in 1629 they 
were introduced into the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Horses were brought to 
New York in 1625 from Flanders. These 
importations seem to have been the orig- 
inal stock from which the race of Amer- 
ican horses was constituted. But the 
horses of the United States, as in the 
ease of other farm animals, have been 
much improved and diversified in special 
qualities during the last twenty-five 
years or so by the importation of thor- 
oughbreds from Europe and by well-di- 
rected breeding. 

Why not raise a fall colt? We are 
aware it is more difficult to get a mare to 
produce a fall colt than a spring colt. It 
seems that after a season's work through 
the heat, flies, etc., a mare’s system is 
in such a condition that it is difficult to 
get her pregnant, but the advantages are 
so many we consider it worth the trying. 
If a mare is mated at such a time that 
the foal is dropped any time from Sep- 
tember 1 to November I, the colt will have 
quite a time to make a start before ex- 
cessive cold weather comes on, Then 
when winter has set in, if the mare and 
eolt are given a comfortable box stall 
during stormy weath-r and at night, with 
plenty of good, nutritious food, the colt 
will thrive equally as well as in the 
spring, and better than the late colt, as it 
does not have the heat and files to con- 
tend with. The colt may be allowed to 
run with the mare until February, when 
it may be weaned. Being used to dry 
feed, it does not fall away in flesh like a 
fall-weaned colt, and as soon as grass 
comes may be sent to pasture the same as 
@ yearling. The mare, being well re- 
ecruited in the two months before spring 
work begins, she is ready for her sum- 
mer’s work. 

A few years before his death the late 
Col. Richard West, one of the most suc- 
eessful of Kentucky’s breeders, in re- 
counting some of his experiences to a 
young friend, spoke as follows: ‘‘When 
Almont was five years old, I paid Mr. 
Alexander of Woodburn $8,000 for him, a 
seemingly exorbitant price in those days 
for a young harness stallion untried in 
the stud, with a record of only 2:39%, and 
my friends said I was crazy. Eight years 
afterward Almont had earned for me a 
large amount of money, and the young 
Almonts were showing speed all around, 
although none as low as 2:30. I sold him 
to my old friend, Gen. Withers, for $15,- 
000, and again my friends said I was crazy. 
Now, I know that I was crazy the second 
time—when I sold Almont.”’ The final re- 





mark was, of course, the result ofsa quick 
mental retrospect of the achievements of 
‘Almont since he had parted with him, 
says the “Stock Farm.’’ The horse had 





brought fame and fortune to Fairlawn 
Farm, and had caused General Withers’ 
name to be known and respecie?as a 
breeder of harness speed to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. They say that 
history repeats itself. We wonder, if 
when age shall have taken a little of the 
elasticity out of the step of the Hon. W. 
P. Ijams (for we can not believe the 
years will ever bend his form), whether 
he, in turn, will recount to one of his 
young breeding friends a similar experi- 
ence in connection with Axtell. 

There is no question of the great value 
of the speedways and the matinee clubs 


of the country to the breeder of the 
light harness horse, says the ‘Horse 
Breeder."" They have expanded the mar? 


ket for the horse, and enlarged the scope 
of his utility. Many a horse whose days 
of usefulness as a money winner on the 
track are over has found a place on the 
speedway or in a matinee club, and has 
afforded his owner both satisfaction and 
pleasure. And the demand for these pur- 
poses is not confined by any means to 
outclassed horses. There are many horses 
of unquestioned ability to win money that 
are now doing service on the speedway, 
or used for matinee purposes. The rivalry 
excited by keen brushes on the speed- 
ways, and the desire to win honors at the 
matinees, have prompted men of wealth 
to hunt far and wide for the best that 
money could buy, and the price has not 
stopped them. 

There is no longer a cry about the com- 
ing of the “horseless age,"' that time now 
being universally regarded as indefinite 
and uncertain as the judgment day, says 
“Western Horseman.’ Wealth is increas- 
ing in this country at a marvelous rate; 
there are “wars and rumors of wars,” 
and these conditions mean horses, and 
more horses, as well as higher and more 
uniform prices. The legitimate uses for 
horses are largely on the increase, while 
the demand for horses for pleasure is 
simply a raging, spreading epidemic. 
Not only has nearly every large city its 
speedway, but the less pretentious ones 
have their matinee clubs, while through- 
out the land business men, professional 
men and the better class of farmers and 
mechanics have an increasing fever for 
fast steppers. Indeed, this is not the 
“horseless,’’ but the horse age, and noth- 
ing short of pestilence in an aggravated 
form can check the growing prosperity 
of the light harness horse industry for 
years to come. So it is not necessary to 
be hilariously jubilant nor morosely de- 
spondent over election results, for nations 
as well as men, have their ups and downs, 
and as this nation is just now, in many 
ways at least, having a good, strong 
“up,”’ men, especially horsemen, are also 
on the rebound, and if they but seize the 
opportunity may greatly “expand” so far 
as financial gains are concerned, 

The argument for small horses in war 
is one capable of almost mathematical 
demonstration. In every campaign horses 
have necessarily to put up with short ra- 
tions, often with semi-starvation, and the 
horse that can do with the least and 
worst food lasts the longest; and the 
longest lasting wins. If, then, a small 
horse can maintain himself where a big 
one starves, doing equal or nearly equal 
work, the small horse is demonstrably the 
better. Apart from artillery and trans- 
port, where heavy draught power will al- 
ways be needed, a pony of 14.2, if properly 
bred—it has been proved in South Africa 
~—will do all the work of a horse of 16 
hands, and en equal rations (where these 
are scanty) will last twice as long. The 
small horse, too, is easier managed, he is 
less troublesome to mount under fire and 
to dismount from on the march. This 
lac’ is no small advantage when men are 
weary. The Bedouins on their raids are 
constantly up and down, on and off their 
mares, running beside them half the night 
and so easing and saving them. The small 
horse, too, is a small target to the en- 
emy, is easier hidden in the folds of the 
ground, and is easier stowed on ship- 
board. He needs a less stout rope to 
tether him, a scantier shelter to screen 
him in rough weather.—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Review. 

From all parts of the country come the 
Same reports—lack of horses to meet the 
demand, and those who have likely pros- 
pects are holding them at stiff figures, 
says the “Horse Breeder.”’ John Splan, 
who was recently down in Kentucky in 
search of a carload of good horzes, looked 
in vain for what he wanted. He said: 
“While there I never saw the demand 
greater nor the supply less. Breeders 
made a mistake when they quit producing 
serviceable horses when the panic struck 
the business about seven years ago. Good 
driving horses are in demand, and every- 
body nowadays wants one. The swell peo- 
ple have quit riding bicycles, and the au- 
tomobile does not cut much of a figure 
with pleasure riders.’”” George Leavitt 
says: “If you don't think good horses 
are scarce and prices are high for those 
that are to be had, just run down into 
Kentucky and try to buy one. You will 
find out very quickly that it takes a roll 
to buy a good prospect.”” A, H. Merrill 
of Danvers, Mass., who sells a number 
of road and speed horses in the Boston 
market every winter, is on a trip through 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, looking for 
some good horses, and a high class trotter 
in particular. He was in Indianapolis for 
a day or two, and he said to a representa- 
tive of the “‘Western Horseman” that 
high-class trotters fit to race, were not 
only held at high figures, but were hard 
to find at any price. All of which goes 
to show that the future of the breeder 
of the light harness horse is brighter 
than it has been for some time past. Now 
that the election is over and the financial 
policy of the country is settled for the 
next four years, men of means who loye 
horses for the recreation and pleasure 
they derive from the race track and road, 
will spend their money freely for them. 
Watch the sale rings when race horses 
of promise or good roadsters are led into 
it, and see if the market isn’t still in a 
good healthy condition. 





Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
Works, St. Louis, 


write O. K. Harry Steel 
Mo., for catalog. 
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L. E. CLEMEAT’s HORSE GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Dr. Roberts 
of Fort Scott, Kas., has Harry Hodgen, 
by Belmont, dam by Harold, in the stud. 
He is driving a colt by Dacosta, son of 
Almont Wilkes, that he thinks is a phe- 


nomenal pacer. He has been making tests 
with him by the side of a running horse, 
and for a quarter the runner is not in it. 


The doctor will try him in 1901 with other 


horses in his class, and that 


will soon 
develop what merit he has: 

At Fort Scott and Nevacda I saw several 
foals by Nutgregor. Taking them as a 
whole, I have never seen a son of Nutwood 
whose colts are so near the counterparts 


of Nutwood's get. They have smoother, 
better shaped heads than the colts of Pre- 
ceptor, his sire, with the strength and 
form of body and coupling of Nutwood. 
Nutgregor’s Ist, 24 and 34 dams are in the 
great brood mare list, and he has 10 great 
brood mares in his pedigree. With such 
an inheritance his commanding appear- 
ance and a race record of 2:17%. he can 
not help being popular in the stud, which 
means that Nutgregor is soon to take his 
place as one of the leading sires of Mis- 
souri. 

Kitty Moon, that took a standard pacing 
record at Lockwood in 190), is by Charley 
Swift, a son of Jim Monroe, out of a 
daughter of Clark Chief, her dam by 
Robert Rysdyk, out of Bertha B., a mare 
that was raced through Missouri. I was 
not able to learn anything of her breed- 
ing. There were several good animals 
, brought into Nevada and_sold a short time 
ago, among them a daughter of Port 
Leonard, by Ben Patchen, by Burlington, 
son of George M. Patchen. She has since 
foaled to Electrite. This is a combination 
of the best Hambletonian-Clay blood. Mis- 
souri is getting in shape to breed some of 
the very best. 

Judge Underwood of Walker, Mo.,'has a 
standard daughter of Redwood Redniép, 
in fact, has two daughters of this horse 
that he will breed in 190. J. M. Yonky, 
agent at Walker, is a lover of a good 
horse, and has bred some good ones. He 
is now driving a big son of Walnut Boy 
that makes them all! turn off if they see 
him coming. Mr. Yeakel of Fort Scott 
has a large nice looking filly that he 
purchased a short time ago, sired by a son 
of Shadeland Onward, out of Maud P., 
2:15%, and her dam is by Beware, son of 
Nantucket, by Nutwood, out of Iowa 
Maid, by Chevalier. This mare led at the 
halter attracts attention, and is bred 
right for a race mare or for a number one 
brood mare. 

Nutgregor | will very light 
stud season, and then will be campaigned 
in order to give him a low race record. 
In his blood lines through his sire he com- 
bines the blood of Nutwood and Wood- 
ford Mambrino, backed by the blood of 
Cuyler and Harold, and on his dam's side 


be given a 


is out of probably the best inbred Mc- 
Gregor mare living. This is the blood 
of Cresceus, 2:04, and York Boy, 2:09%, 


sensational performers in 1900. 

Someone in Friday's issue of the Kan- 
sas City “Star’’ is twisting the records to 
make it appear that McKinney, by Al- 
cyone, is the greatest speed sire of 1900. 
To do this it is not plain why the standard 
performers of McKinney should be taken 
and an average struck giving him an 
average of 2:15%, and for Allerton 10 more 
be added, giving him only an average of 
2:21%, unless it were “to make the worse 
appear the better side.’ McKinney is too 
great a horse to neéd any such juggling 
to keep up his reputation. 

Mr. Williams uses a legitimate shifting 
of the records to show that Allerton easily 
leads all sires in 1900, in the production 
of standard performers, and keeping him 
before the public in that way he easily 
makes him a dividend paying piece of 
property, and on the sale block the Aller- 
tons always sell well. 

Yet the highest price paid for a trotting 
stallion still remains to the credit of 
the Eleetioneer family in the $55,000 paid 
for Anteeo, and Anteeo and his brother, 
Anteros, each add three trotters and one 
pacer to their 1900 list, while Sphinx and 
his full brother, Electrite, lead all Elec- 
tioneer stallions in the number of their 
new standard perform: s. Chimes has 
captured the world’s trotting record, and 
no Wilkes of the season has in trotting 
classes approached the public favor 
reached by the trotting son of Alfred G., 
by Anteeo, the wonderful Charley Herr. 
tt has been my conviction, and I have 
often so stated, that notwithstanding the 
number of Wilkes horses starting each 
season and the number that secure stand- 
ard marks, the family as a family had 
reached its highest pinnacle of fame, Prod- 
igal, the great Woodford Mambrino rep- 
resentative of Marcus Daly, is the only 
horse that adds six two-year-old stand- 
ard trotters to his list. Marcus Daly is 
dead. To his manager, Ed. A. Tipton, late 
secretary of the Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association, credit is due for the 
selection of such a sire and the 100 head of 
handsomest trotting breod mares ever 
gotten together. From the time John 
Nolan as a four-year-old started in his 
victorious career, attention has been at- 
tracted to the Daly ranch, The greatest 
bargain ever secured at a pub'ic sale 
was won when Potential passed under 
the hammer at $900. Mr. Janifer made his 
reputation before he was ten years old. 
Within the last 24 hours I was asked on 
what horse the mantle of Nutwood would 
fall. Not Nutwood as he is to-day, but 
Nutwood as he will be four years from 
to-day, when he will be the leading sire 
of standard performers, the leading sire 
of producing dams, and the leading sire 
of speed-siring sons, | say on the spur 
of the moment, environments, pedigree 
and ownership considered, that in my 
opinion Expedition, 2:15%, has the best 
outlook. 

Lady Phips, so the “Stock Farm” says, 
now proves to be out of a daughter of a 
son of Groris Blue Bull, the first son of 
Blue Bull, owned by T. G. Knight, who 
afterward purchased Blue Bull, Jr. What 
is the matter with the blood of the 
plebian pacer that bobs up so much as we 
go down the stream and into the 2:10 list? 





WHAT IT ALL MEANS. 


All agree that the horse show which 
closed in the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on Saturday evening, was the 
greatest social and financial success yet 
witnessed, says the “Am. Sportsman.” 
The novelty features of a horse show no 
longer attract the seekers after new sen- 
sations, hence the great success indicates 
that the horse lovers of Gotham are a 
rapidly increasing quantity. Not only was 
Gotham out in force, but horse lovers 
were present in high quality and abund- 
ant quantity from all the principal cities 
| of New England and the central states. A 
l New York correspondent writes that 
neve: before at this season of the somber 
‘November has New York been so crowded 
with visitors as now. ‘Hotel accommo- 
dations have been at a high premium, 











and New York with her hundreds of hos- 
telries was unable to meet the call upon 
her, which it may be judged, therefore, 
was something tremendous.” 

The horse show is only a thermometer 
of the public pulse. The horse, not the 
show, is the supreme factor of the horse 
interest. We refer to the speed horse— 
the horse of the road and boulevard and 
speedway, and matinee ring, and the race 
track. Beside this anima! of the recre- 
ative forces the show horse of the tan 
bark is a mere incident. And of the har- 
ness horse the interest is far more in- 
tense and all-abiding than ever before 
known in the history of the 
trotter. 


American 
And of the practical side of this 
question the season is timely for remarks 
and questions. The remarks are that the 
supply of speed horses of quality is far 
short of the demar4d. Furthermore, the 
shortage is bound to get shorter during 
the next five years, no matter 
dustriously we breed new ones, 

And now as to the question: How many 
of the breeders, great and small, are 
breeding up to their capacity? How many 
of our breeders, small or large, can see 
anything in animal industry or cereal 
production half as promising in financial 
results as breeding high-class harses for 
the road, track and speedway. Can there 
be a serious doubt as to the future? Not 
one that has a valid basis. Look at the 
prices realized last week at the Chicago 
sale, and scan the sales in Madison Square 
Garden this week. As a journal of the 
trotting turf, with a fair knowledge of the 
conditions everywhere, we advise all our 
friends to commence breeding. Breed to 
the best. Stallion owners everywhere 
should wake up to the situation, and let 
the alert public know what they propose 
to do for the future. 


how in- 


WAS RED WILKES DEVELOPED? 





Just at present the “development 
theory" seems to be an engrossing topic, 
with many turf writers, and almost all 
our contemporaries are having their word 
to say upon the subject, says the “Horse 
Review."’ As usual, the doctors disagree 
very consistently, and some of their di- 
gressions are eminently controversial. As 
is well known, the “Review” is a stead- 
fast advocate of the policy of develop- 
ment, but not to that partisan degree 
making appreciation of a good argument 
from the opposite view impossible. Re- 
cently our Indianapolis contemporary, the 
“Western Horseman,” has devoted con- 
siderable space to the discussion and has 
avowed itself as against the theory, and, 
so far as we can judge, its points are bet- 
ter made and more respectable than those 
of any other of the anti-development ad- 
vocates. So we have been surprised at 
the curious error which it falls into in its 
issue of November 9. 

Raymond of the Buffalo “Horse World,” 
is one of the most persistent of the pro- 
development party, and in criticising one 
of his recent utterances, the “‘Horseman” 
Says: “It frequently happens that even 
if a well bred trotting animal can not 
even ‘mock a trotter,’ still he or she may 
still produce trotters. Red Wilkes could 
not trot a cow to a break, yet he had 
much the same blood inheritance as Brig- 
noli Wilkes, the fastest son of George 
Wilkes.” 

The ‘Horseman"” chides Raymond for 
abandoning logic and ‘dropping back into 
a careless and easy mood of reasoning,” 
and in the same breath shatters its house 
of glass by a completely dectructive stone. 
Red Wilkes, who “‘could not trot a cow to 
a break,"’ was trained as a colt by his then 
owner, Mr, Crit Davis, the celebrated colt 
trainer, and was started in a race for 
green four-year-olds and under at Lex- 
ington, Ky., June 18, 1878. He won the 
first heat in 2:42%, distancing one of the 
Starters; he won the second in 2:40, dis- 
tancing another, which left him but one 
opponent, the famous Trinket, and, she 
then being withdrawn, he walked over for 
the purse. Mr. Davis bought Red Wilkes 
in utero and owned him until six years 
of age, and his word has never been 
questioned. Regarding Red Wilkes’ only 
race he wrote in 1891 as follows: 

“In the second heat Trinket made a 
very bad break going away, and fell be- 
hind an eighth of a mile. I jogged along 
with Red Wilkes and waited for her to 


come up at the three-quarter pole. She 
came very fast, and we were head and 
head. I beat her a neck in 2:40, Red 
Wilkes trotting the last quarter in 3% 
seconds. I would have given him a mark 
better than 2:30 had we trotted him 
another heat.’ Continuing, Mr. Davis 


further states: ‘I repeatedly worked him 
miles in 2:30% and 2:31 in 1880 over my 
track, which was several seconds siower 
than that at Lexington in 1878. After he 
trotted at Lexington he struck one of his 
hind legs, which became enlarged and in 
consequence he was not worked any more 
until 1880. Colonel R. 8. Strader timed 
Red Wilkes in 2:27 when I was working 
him as a four-year-old.” 

We think that no one will dispute the 
veracity of either Mr. Davis or the late 
Colonel Strader, or that their statements 
concerning the speed of Héd Wilkes are 
true. So the fact is that the “Horseman,” 
in its desire to correct Raymond, has itself 
made an error about as weird as could 
possibly have been perpetrated—the state- 
ment that Red Wilkes, who trotted in 2:27 
as a four-year-old, at a period when the 
world’s four-year-old record was but 
2:24%, “could not trot a cow to a break.” 





H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir: I had a mare 
with a swelling on her shoulder as large 
as a half bushel measure; her breast 
was swelled; also from the top of the 
shoulder to her head. I would have taken 
$5 for her Monday morning, but Saturday 
night would have asked $75. I had about 
concluded she would have to be killed, but 
was induced to try Hamer’s Sure Cure. 
She is now well at a cost of less than $1. 
Before I tried your medicine would have 
given $20 to have had her cured. 

SOLOMON DERRY. 

Astoria, Ill. as 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 


31 Maple St., Reading, Pa., Mar. 18, 1899. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

My Dear Sir:—I have used your Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure to the amount of $60, 
and have found no failure in any case. I 
have now a Thoroughpin case to treat, 
and would like to know the best remedy, 
or should I use the Kendall's Spavin Rem- 
edy for this case? It is of young stand- 
ing; also send a Book of your Treatise on 
the Horse. I am yours truly, 

JAMES J. LONG. 























Sixty good black Missouri and 
stone Mammoth 298 and (©) 
Day Star 22, first and 
the head of our herd. 
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Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. 


ermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 

second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 
L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 

Props. of Limesione Valley Farm, SMITH ron, MO. 


1893, at 











HORSES IN WINTER 

Why are 
clined to go 
in winter? 


horses more spirited, more in- 

and in good health generally 
Is it because cold is one of the 
best tonics as an invigorator of digestion, 
4s well as of nervous energy 
lar contractions, 


and muscu- 


Says a good authority 
Judge a horse by yourself. We all know 
the invigorating effect of a bright frosty 
morning, how the blood tingles and flashes 
through the veins and the whole system 
is stimulated as with new wine. Coming 
out of a morning in the atmosphere pure 
and sparkling one feels as if he was walk- 


ing on air. It is the same with the horse 
He feels good and some times the most 
staid old Dobbin will fling his heels in 
the air in the very exuberance of spirits. 
Heat, on the other hand, takes out the 
tension from all the tissues, lessens the 
appetite and enervates all the functions. 
It is depressing because the appetite and 
digestion are weakened. Special atten- 
tion should be given the horse in winter, 
in view of his peculiar surroundings, so 
that his health may not suffer. 
nitrogenous food, but not 
of fat producing material. 
to the stable. This is of the utmost im- 
portance. Keep the stable clean. None of 
us need be told what a heat producer 
stable manure is. Heat causes the rapid 
escape of ammonia, which causes weak- 
ness of eyes, and is injurious to the lungs. 
Therefore keep the stable well cleaned out. 
The practice of letting the manure remain 
in the stable all winter is simply reck- 
less. It should be cleaned out every day. 


Feed him 
too abundant 
Have a care 





SOME REMEDIES. 


Before thrush can be cured the cause 
must he removed, and there is nothing to 


be gained in attempting to combat the 


malady until the cause has been done 
away with. Causes are various. Bad 
shoeing has often something to do with 
it, but in the majority of cases thrush 
is due to the horse being compelled to 
stand in wet, filthy stalls or yards, the 
feet never being properly dried. See to 
it that the horse has a perfectly dry stall 
to stand in, well bedded and if possible 


use peat moss with three or four 
of good rye straw on top. 
may be underrun. Then clear out all the 
clefts thoroughly and cut off all semi- 
detached portions of the frog that hang 
therefrom in the form of rags. If the 
horse is lame, apply a linseed neal poul- 
tice for a couple of days, then with a 
soft cloth thoroughly cleanse and dry the 
sole and all the clefts. Into these clefts, 
when they are wiped out clean and dry, 
press a little calomel and on top of them 
some soft cotton rags to keep the remedy 
in and dirt out. On top of the rags pack 
in some oakum. Repeat this treatment 
every two days until the discharge ceases 
and the clefts are clean and healthy. The 
feet must be kept dry during treatment. 
—Horseman, 


inches 
The whole frog 


It is probable that the filly is troubled 
with worms. In the morning after fast- 
ing her ten hours, give her half an ounce 
of turpentine in half a pint of raw linseed 
oil, and in one hour repeat the dose. Let 
her remain another two hours without 
food or water. Do not feed her any corn 
for a month, but instead give crushed 
oats and bran and a handful of linseed 
meal twice a day, together with some nice 
bright hay. Two days after you give the 
turpentine and oil begin giving her these 
powders: Sulphate of iron two ounces, 
nitrate of potash two ounces, nux vomica 
one ounce: Mix, divide into 24 powders 
and give the filly one night and morning 
in her teed. When a foal gets into this 
condition it ought to be liberally fed on 
nitrogenous foods, and for a time at least 
corn ought to be omitted from the diet. 
When you get rid of the worms in her, she 
will probably pick up quite fast, Watch 
carefully to see if the worms are passed. 
—Horseman, 


From your description I should say 
your horse has an accumulation of botts 
imbedded in the mucous coat of the stom- 
ach, and as a rule they are more active at 
night than at any other time. The pain 
he suffers at the time you refer to is ow- 
ing to a disturbed condition of the stom- 
ach, and it will continue until they are 
removed. The most effectual treatment 
that I know of is to give him the follow- 
ing on an empty stomach: Best molasses 
and gin, of each one pint, Mix thoroughly 
together and carefully pour down his 
throat. The effect of this mixture is to 
intoxicate the botts, and the molasses 
being laxative, they will be carried out of 
the body through the medium of the 
bowels. 

KENTUCKY'S GREAT FUTURITY. 

As an evidence of the improving qual- 
ity of our trotting bred youngsters, the 
annual Kentucky Futurity affords the 
best proof, says the ‘Western Horseman." 
The fundamental principles of the Futuri- 
ty are such as to make primary nomina- 
tions inexpensive, and this insures the 
nomination of a vast number of foals, 
and, hence, results in bringing together 
annually the very best youngsters of a 
given age for that year. The Futurity, 
for three-year-olds, under its present 
scope, was first trotted in 1893, and an- 
nually since then it has been renewed, 
and always proves one of the star events 
of the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Trotting Breeders’ Association. A study 
of successive futurities and their win- 
ners not only reveals the steady progress 
which is being made in trotting speed pro- 
duction, but freshens the mind on the 
blood lines which are most likely to re- 
sult in the production of Futurity win- 
ners. At once it becomes a remarkable 
fact that of the eight Futurity winners 
all are direct descendants in the male 
line from George Wilkes except two, Bo- 
ralma, by Boreal, and Peter the Great, 
by Pilot Medium, The first winner (in 
1893) was the California bred colt Oro 
Wilkes, by Sable Wilkes, son of Guy 
Wilkes, and the time of the fastest heat 
in this race was 2:14%. In 1894 the capital 
prize fell to the Kentucky bred filly 
Beuzetta, by Onward, in the remarkable 
time of 2:11%. Beuzetta’s dam was Beulah, 
by Harold, son of Hambletonian, and sire 
of the long reigning trotting queen, Maud 
S., 2:08%. Following Beuzetta came Oak- 
land Baron, by Baron Wilkes, dam Lady 
Mackay, by Silverthreads 18563. Rose 
Croix, another Wilkes, won the great 
stake in 18%. She was an inbred Wilkes, 
being by Jay Bird, dam tizzie Rider, by 
Billy Wilkes, and the best time made in 





the race was 2:14. Then came the bay 





TROTTING BRED MARES 


TO LET. 


From ten to fifteen good stand 

bred Trotting Maree” sound, oe 
color, and good breeders, to be let 
to one man for five years, dividing 
the foals equally at weaning time 
yearly. Cannot divide in smaller 
lots. A good trotting stallion, if de- 
sired, can go with the mares. 1 loca- 
tion on some farm, near some rail- 
oad running out of St. Louis, and 
within 150 miles of said city, pre- 
ferred. Noone need make applica- 
tion who does not raise lenty of 
bay and grain to feed them fa winter 
and who has not abundant pasture 
in summer. A shed or shelter of 
some kind necessary for winter. In 
the boom in horses now coming on 
bere is achance to make good money. 
Cho breeding of all the stock is first- 
class. Address xX, Y. Z., care of 
RURAL WORLD. 


IT SAVES TROUBLE 


and annoyance many times to have 


ABSORBINE 


handy in case of a Bruise or 
S gain. This remedy is id to 
cure, pleasant to use, and Horse 
s00n ready for work. No blister, 
no fr gone. 
ABSORBINE 
removes any soft 
bunch from Animal or Man- 
kind. $2.00 per bottle deliv- 
ered or of regular 
Ww. 


F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Also Mfr. of TAROLEUM 

for horses’ feet. 


FOR SALE! 


At private treaty. Twelve Mares as follows: 
Three brood mares. standard bred; four mares, 
granddaughters of Barney “ilkes; also five mares, 
standard bred, most all bays and trotting bred. 
Nine are under 4 years old. Wil! sell at a bargain 
on account of my age and are health. 

» B. CLARK, Index, Mo 

&. ¥. station 4 miles Garden City, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


Two first-class Benton County, Osage River bot- 
tom farms, ly! half a mile apart, and five miles 
from Warsaw, the county seat. two hundred and 
thirty-six acres in one, and three hundred and 
twenty-three scresin the other. For paiticalars, 
price and terns, address 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 
c | 1 1 @ 44 RED POLLED CATTLE 
ENGLISHPitre blooded ana ester 
fine stock. Your orders solicited. 

L. K, HASELTiNE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 
oe + ye bulls, Tepiores a PU CLL. 


— ry’ Mi 
SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or address 

J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 


—Foundation stock 
SHORTHORN CATTLE cs crs putes 
China hogs of the 


wants; visitors welcome; farm joining town on 
K, 0. Scott &M. Ry, 8.W.COX.8.Greenfield, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23606 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the herd. Leading families. For sale: Choice 

ng bulls and females. Watson Bros., Judson, 
Buliivan Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., B. RB. Sta. 
Harris. Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon,' "s family, at a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on or address 

POWELL BROS.. Len's SUMMIT, Mo, 


















































AUCTIONEERS. 
H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


“ AUCTIONEER 


will sales of any kind any 
where. Korme reasonable. Write 
before claimt dates. Office, 
Platter's Bale les. 

Box 356, Chi Me. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Bunceton, Me. Sales 
made everywhere. Lifetime devoted to live stock. 
Upito-6580 on every angle of the business. Am 
selll reeders in the Terms 
low, rite before fixing dates. 


es 













country. 








in ; 
aaa a= 
J. WEST JONES, LENOX, low 
CAREY MUONES DAVENPORT, 1A, 
Iowa's Live STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates. 











1897, best time 2:13%. In 1898 and 1899 the 
rich prize fell to others than those of the 
Wilkes family, Peter the Great, by Pilot 
Medium, winning in 1898, and Boralma, by 
Boreal, in 129, he being the only descend- 
ant so far of Electioneer to win the Ken- 
tucky Futurity. This year the blood of 
'George Wilkes again asserted its wanton 
supremacy and Fereno, bay filly by Moko, 
brother to Bumps, 2:08%, son of Baron 
Wilkes, dam by Simmons, romped away 
with the rich prize, lowering the winning 
record of the stake from 2:11% to 2:10%. 
While the descendants of George Wilkes 
have shown a disposition to “hog’’ the Fu- 
turity, Kentucky breedérs have shown a 
like commendable spirit, for six of the 
eight Futurity winners were “bred in oid 
Kentucky,” while the sire of one and 
the grandsire of the other of the outside 
winners. 

















filly Thorn. by Wilkes Boy, who won in 
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A MORNING PRAYER. 


Let me to-day do something thet shall 
take 

A little sadness from the world’s vast 
store, 


And may I be so favored as to make 

Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more 
by any selfish deed 
the heart of foe 


Let me not hurt, 
Or thoughtless word, 
or friend; 
Nor would I pass, 
Or sin by silence when I should defend. 


unseeing, worthy need, 


However meager be my worldly wealth, 
Let me give something that shall aid my 
kind, 


A word of courage, or 4 thought of health 


Dropped as I pass for troubled hearts to 
find. 
Let me to-night look back across the span 
"Twixt dawn and dark and to my con- 
science say 
Because of some good act to beast or 
man 
“The world is better that I have lived 


to-day.” 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


WHY SILENT 





The many friends of Rosa Autumn will 
be pleased to know that she has fully re- 
covered from an illness which confined her 
to her bed for many weeks during the 
summer. She is at present visiting some 
of her friends in St. Louis, where she is 
a most welcome guest, for she is of the 
type of womanhood that keeps young in 


spirit, even while life’s sun is nearing 
the western horizon; giving full evidence 
of a whole life rightly lived. 

Lives that show to the world» poems 


which have been daily lived, and epics 
that record not great deeds, but the com- 
monplace everyday duties of life faith- 
fully done, are the inspirations of our 
poets and masterly writers, and all who 
personally know such will be better men 
and women. 

Those who have been wondering 
Rosa Autumn has been silent may 
expect to hear from her. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DEPORTMENT FOR THE PARLOR. 


why 
soon 





Many a boy or girl reared in the farm 
home, who at home with old friends is 
charmingly natural, when brought to 
new scenes where are unfamiliar faces in 
some strange parlor becomes much em- 
barrassed and at times deports himself 
or herself in a seemingly stupid manner, 
so that host or hostess responsible for the 
presence of this boy or girl is almost 
provoked. Often the real fact of the case is 
that these young friends have been over- 
cautioned by anxious parents without 
having been given any explicit directions 
as to howtodeport themselves when called 
upon to go through what to them is a 
social ordeal in the presence of strangers 
in strange places. ‘Be careful how you 
act,” “‘be mannerly,” and such similar ad- 
vice, added to the ‘“‘new’’ of the occasion 
render young people nervous, and the 
social gathering, which should have given 
pleasure, is one of torture, where the 
young man or woman is stiff in manner, 
silent of tongue, with eye restless and 
heart almost in the mouth lest the un- 
pardonable will be committed. 

The well-bred man or woman learns 
what is good form in all social circles 
then conforming to these regulations with 
the exercise of good taste and judgment 
acts perfectly natural. This is the most 
helpful advice we can give our lads and 
lassies to aid them to make their debut 
in any social gathering with ease and 
pleasure to themselves and to their 
parentage. A few terse suggestions may 
aid our young friends in cultivating 
this self-possession, 

Don't offer to shake hands with a lady; 
the offer must come from her. 

Don’t handle, unasked, the bric-a-brac 
about the room. 

Don’t be in a hurry to get a seat. 

Don’t fail to rise whenever a lady en- 
ters the room. 

Don’t stretch yourself anywhere except 
in your own apartment. 

Don't be fidgeting or balancing upon 
your chair. 

Don’t introduce ladies 
but gentlemen to ladies. 

Don’t be always touching people when 
addressing them. 

Don’t talk in a loud, boisterous voice. 

Don’t speak to anyone across the room. 

Don't whisper in company. 

Don’t be inattentive when other people 
are talking. 

Don't keep looking at your watch, as if 
bored. 

Don’t pretend to go and then stay; 
avoid prolonged good-byes. 

Don't stay too long anywhere. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caraweil Co., Mo. 


to gentlemen, 


‘Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ANOTHER COUNTRY WIFE'S VOICE. 





It is sympathy and kindness we of our 


sex all need and must have. As life is 
short why not live happily and light- 
hearted? Time passes much faster than 


when we dread one weary day after an- 
other. We should always, at all times, 
and everywhere, greet one another with a 
kind word and a pleasant smile, with 
brightness in our eyes, for the eyes are 
the windows of the soul. It is sometimes 
hard for us to display all the affection, 


for we do expect some in return. Let us 
gently remind our husbands, if they be- 
come forgetful and thoughtless. Let us 


be interested in their work and business, 
as to where they are going and when to 
look for their return. They in return 
should endeavor to please their wives 
with pleasant conversation, a buggy ride, 
or a drive to church; thus recalling days 
that have passed. Why not always keep 
up the honeymoon? 

All ye that have lately been married, try 
this and see if it does not prove the best 
plan. And those that have allowed care, 
trouble and business to crowd this out, 
stop where you are and begin anew. 
Don’t become too selfish and stubborn to 
own you are wrong, but have a tender 
and a forgiving heart, full of sympathy 
for one another. Lay not up bitter mem- 
ories for future years. J.C. H 

Christian Co., Ill. 

J. C. H. has given sweet womanly coun- 
sel, and it behooves us all to note with 

careful consideration the final injunction 
of her article. We trust that “J. C. H.” 
will be much in evidence in these columns. 
The helpful, sympathetic spirit is what 
we all need to cultivate. 


intS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


@ Has been used for over SIXTY YBARS by 
t MILL IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 








WHILB TEBTHING, with SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the OHILD, 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 4 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists 4 wae, part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs Wins- 
a s Soothing Syrup,”’ and take no other kind. 


recipe for mince meat. Three pounds of 
seedless raisins chopped fine, three pounds 
dried currants, three pounds citron, nine 
pounds of apples after being pared and 
chopped, three pounds of beef after being 
cooked and chopped, three pounds chopped 
suet, four peundsof granulated sugar, half 
a teacup of ground cinnamon, half a tea- 
cup of ground mace. Make a thick syrup 
of the sugar, and add the suet to the 
syrup while it is hot. Then add the fruit, 
beef, cinnamon and mace. Add to this 
mixture one gallon hot cider and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt. Put it all in a 
granite vessel, let it come to a boil and 
seal up in fruit jars while hot. 


DISGRACE OF A JOYLESS LIFE. 





Many men fail to realize that joy is dis- 
tinctly moral. It is a fruit of the spiritual 
life. We have no more right to pray for 
joy, if we are not doing the things that 
Jesus said would bring it, than we would 
have to ask interest at a savings bank 
in which we had never deposited money. 
Joy does not happen. It is a flower 
that springs from roots. It is the in- 
evitable result of certain lines followed 
and laws obeyed, and so a matter of char- 
acter. Therefore, we cannot say that 
joy is like a fine complexion, a distinct 
addition to the charm of a face, which yet 
would be structurally perfect without this 
charm. Joy is a feature, and the face 
that does not have it is disfigured. The 
Christian life that is joyless is a discredit 


to God, and a disgrace to itself. ‘These 
things have I spoken unto you,” said 
Jesus, “that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full.” Study 
these words. Believe them. Attempt 


them. Steadily accomplish them, and the 
joy of the Lord will enter you long before 
you hear the word, “Come, ye 
enter into the joy of your 
Sunday School Times. 


blessed, 
Lord.’’—The 


FOR THE BOYS. 
Never treat other boys’ 
than your own. 
Never lay aside your manners 
you take off your fine clothes. 
Never make fun of a companion be- 
cause of a misfortune he could not help. 
Never make fun of old age, no matter 
how decrepit, or evil it may be. God's 
hand rests lovingly on the aged head. 
Never call anybody bad names, no mat- 
ter what anybody calls you. You cannot 
throw mud and keep your hands clean. 
Never quarrel. When your temper gets 
unruly, lock it in, if it need be bite it. 
Never suffer it to 
temper. 

Never be cruel. You have no right to 
hurt even a fly needlessly. Cruelty is the 
trait of a bully: kindness the mark ofa 
gentleman. 

Never make comrades of boys who are 
continually doing and saying evil things. 
A boy as well as a man is known by the 
company he keeps. 

Never cheat or be unfair in your play. 
Cheating is contemptible anywhere at any 
age. Your play should strengthen, not 


sisters better 


when 


advertise your bad 


weaken, your character. 
Never lie. Even white lies leave black 
Spots on the character. What is your 


opinion of a liar? Do you wish other peo- 
ple to have a like opinion of yourself? 

Never hesitate to say no, when asked to 
do a wrong thing, but say no so distinctly 
that no one can understand you to mean 
yes. 

Never make sport of those miserable 
creatures, a drunken man or woman. 
They are wrecks; but God alone knows 
the stress of the storms which drove them 
upon the breakers. Weep rather 
laugh. 

Never be unkind to your father and 
mother. When they are dead and you 
have children of your own, you will dis- 
cover that even though you did your best, 
you were able to make only a part pay- 
ment of the debt you owed them. The 
balance you must pay to your 
children.—Ex. 


than 


own 


CURE FOR SPRAINS. 





The best treatment for a sprain is rest. 
At the time of the accident apply hot 
cloths to reduce the swelling and pain, 
If the skin is not broken, apply thirty 
drops of arnica in a wineglassful of water 
by means of linen bandages, If the skin 
is broken, reduce the amount of arnica 
to five or ten drops. If any redness or in- 
flammation occurs in consequence of us- 
ing the lotion, discontinue its use. 





TREATMENT FOR BURNS. 


Equal parts of linseed oil and lime 
water may be mixed and poured over the 
burn. A cotton or linen cloth may be 
wrung out of the mixture and laid upon 
the wound. If this preparation is faith- 
fully used, it will be found to remove 
pain and give a great deal of comfort. 
Pure glycerine is an excellent remedy 
also. When first applied, it causes smart- 
ing, but this soon ceases, and the actual 
pain from the burn is much relieved. 
Glycerine is said to favor rapid healing. 
The sooner it is applied after the accident, 
the quicker good results will be obtained. 





BAKED SWEET POTATOES, 2.—Boil 
large potatoes until nearly done; peel, 
slice and put into a baking dish, sprinkle 
over them a little sugar and salt, and 
dot with tiny pieces of butter; add a 
small quantity of water and bake until 
brown. 

APPLE PUDDING.—A delicious pud- 
ding is made from apples in this way: 
Take six, peel and core them and fill the 
center with sugar. Arrange the apples 
in a baking dish, add a quarter of a cup 
of water, cover and bake until nearly 
done. Then pour over them a batter made 
with four eggs, a pint of milk, a scant 
pint of flour sifted, with a teaspoonful 
each of salt and baking powder. Bake 
about twenty minutes and serve with hard 
sauce. 

FRUIT CHARLOTTE.—Charlotte is a 
form of dessert easily made and particu- 
larly good for the little folks. It is an ex- 
cellent way to use up stale bread. Soak 
the bread crumbs, squeeze and beat until 
they are fine and light. Take a deep 
baking dish, butter it and put in a layer 
of bread crumbs. Then add a layer of any 
kind of fruit, stewed or fresh, and con- 
tinue with alternate layers of crumbs or 
fruit until the latter is used up. The 
bread crumbs must be on top. Scatter 
bits of butter over the top and bake until 
brown. Serve with sugar and cream. 
Boiled rice or tapioca may be substituted 
for the bread crumbs with very satisfac- 
tory results. When fresh fruit cannot be 
obtained dried fruit will answer just as 
well. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 





enty-five cents a bottle, 
eosee POOF +OOOe 


druggists refund the money if ‘Paeiag to cure. 
. W. GROYVE’S signature is on each 25e. 





Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 


YGARS 
THE 
LEADERS 











WOULD IT BE TOO LATE? 


Goin’ to separate to-day after twenty 
years, 

Twenty years o' married life mingled 
smiles an’ tears. 

Jes’ drawed a deed for th’ house an’ farm 
—she’s a-goin’ to stay, 

An’ as for me, I’m goin’ to quit—quit an’ 
go away. 

We can't hitch up no longer; I'm a’ hang- 
in’ back 

A-draggin’ on the wagon wheel or else 


she flies the track; 

An’ when a team don't pull right the’s 
nothing else to do 
But put shafts in th’ 
horse ‘stead o’ two. 


wagon, with one 


The's a vision sort 0’ comes to me—comes 
through the mist an’ blur, 

A vision o’ twenty years ago—I wonder if 
’t comes to her, 

When the preacher joined our hands in his 
an’ said: “My children, give 

Yer hearts an’ lives t’ each other as long 
as ye both shall live.” 

I wonder if she remembers—I'd sort 0’ 
like to know; 

I'd like to go and ask her, 
too late to go, 

Too late to come together—we've got to 
face our fate. 

I wonder if anything's sadder’n them two 
words, ‘‘too late.” 


but now it’s 


Twenty years—I was thirty then; I’. over 
fifty now; 

Seems sort of childish business to break 
up in a row 

For a man as old as I am and a woman 


old as she— 

Sort o’ odd for people to find they can’t 
agree. 

I wonder if I was hasty? Mebbe I was. 
I b’lieve 


With an evener on th’ wagon I wouldn’t 
a had to leave. 

An evener o’ Patience the’ balance would 
sort o’ make, 

When we got to goin’ sideways, an’ 
give an’ take. 


let us 


I wonder if I was to go to her—go to her 

an’ say: 

“We've been pullin’ 

other way; 

We'll lengthen th’ temper strap a hole 

and shorten up th’ tongue, 

An’ move th’ load forrud a little so th’ 
weight'll be better hung, 

Mebbe we’s not been hitched up right— 
could pull the load along 

If we'd look th’ harness over an’ find out 
what was wrong.” 

I wonder if I was to go to her an’ put 
th’ case an’ state 
What I b’lieve to be th’ 

would be too late? 


uneven—let’s try an- 


matter—if it 


—Selected. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A RAMBLE. 





October sunshine has come and gone, 
and now that the election has come and 
gone, too, we realize that many persons 
who were somewhat in a state of unrest 
before will now resume their quiet pur- 
suits and take courage. 

A ramble to our father-in-law’s old home 
was most delightfully enjoyed a few days 
since. As we reached the brow of the 
wooded height and stood to look at the 
autumn landscape glimmering in the 
bright sunshine, we felt that it was im- 
possible to give a description by either 
tongue or pen of the wide reaches of 
broken and beautiful country. The im- 
pressive grandeur of nature and the 
thought of the loved ones gone were 
mingled with deep sadness, while the 
sublimity of the scenes filled me with ad- 
miration. Twenty-five years this spot 
has been our home, but never had it 
seemed half so beautiful as on this bright 
October morning. We saw dotted here and 
there curling wreaths of smoke which 
pointed to a tree-embowered farmhouse. 
Teamsters were plainly visible gathering 
from the laden fields beyond substantials 
for man and beasts. Having enjoyed the 
scene awhile, we passed on to the “old 
home,” where we found the occupants 
happy in the pursuit of quiet farm life. 
One of the most enjoyable features to our 
lonely household was a small gathering of 
friends from the village. They came with 
good cheer; everyone wearing a white 
ribbon badge. In fact, they were the 
W. C. T. U. union of white ribbon com- 
ing to have a “meetin’’’ with us. We 
escorted them to our best room. In writ- 
ing it up for the county paper they said: 
“The hour was crowded full of business. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
also delegates to the state W. C. T. U. 
convention.”” Other things were said in 
the same write-up, but suffice it tosay that 
never were friends better appreciated 
than were the faithful twelve, to a lonely 
household of three with their prayers, 
thefr songs and the good cheer they 
brought. Best of all they promised to es- 
tablish this as an annual October occur- 
rence. When the sun had almost reached 
the western horizon and the good-bye time 
came we were loth to say the separating 
word farewell. MRS. A. PO. 

Montgomery Co., Mo 


FOR POISON OUS ¢ CUTS. 





Here is a good poisonous cut recipe, 
such as barb wire cuts, for man or beast: 
Half a pint of turpentine, one-half pint 
of coal oil, one-half pint of vinegar, one 
teacupful of lard, two ounces of earbolic 
acid and a handful of salt mixed well and 
applied as needed. 





MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
Secretary, Carrollton, 


Northeast Mo. Poultry Show at Bowling 


Green, Mo., ember 3-6, 1900. L. T. Sand- 
erson, secretary. 
THE BATES 0., POULTRY AN’ 


Co., Mi 
PET STOCK ASSOCIATION, first annual 
exhibit, Dec. 26-27, 1900, at Butler, Mo. 
w. w. GRAVES, President. 
Butler, Mo. 








MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 


State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 
North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 











AMERICAN LANGSHAN CLUB. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
meeting will be held in connection with 
the National Fanciers’ Association of 
Chicago, Jan. 21 to 26, 1901, Fred L. Kinney, 
Morgan Park, IL, secretary, as Chicago 
received the majority of The 
Langshan prizes will be $10 in gold for 
he best display of Langshans, any one 
variety; $20 in gold for best display of 
Langshans; $10 in gold for second best ' 
display of Langshans; $2.50 in gold for best 
Langshan cock;°$2.50 in gold for best 
Langshan hen; $2.50 in gold for best 
Langshan cockere!l; $2.50 in gold for best 
Langshan pullet; one valuable cup for the 
best display of Langshans; one valuable 
cup for the best pen of Langshans. 

Our Illinois state meeting will be held 
in connection with the LaSalle and Peru 
Poultry Association, Jan. 15 to 20, 1901, Hy. 
Hoppler, Peru, secretary, as Peru receiv- 
ed the majority of votes. The Langshan 
prizes will be: A silver plated gold lined 
cup, value $14, for the ten highest scoring 
Langshans by one exhibitor; one cup, 
value $11, for best cock, hen, cockerel and 
pullet by one exhibitor; one cup, value 
$7, for highest seoring Langshan in the 
show room; one cup, value $10, for best 
pen; one cup, value $8, for best display of 
Langshans. 

Langshan breeders should write to the 
secretary of either or both of these asso- 
ciations for catalogs, which will contain 
full information, A number of these priz- 
es are for members of the American 
Langshan Club only. By joining our club 
at once it will entitle you to a chance to 
compete for these prizes. We hope that 
members of our club will make it a point 
to attend these meetings and at the same 
time exhibit some birds. By so doing we 
will increase the popularity of the Lang- 
shan. Some one of our members will be 
instructed to look after the Langshans 
in case breeders will not be able to ac- 
company their birds. They will be assured 
of receiving proper care. The association 
will appreciate your exhibit, while the 
prizes will be worth winning, besides the 
honor of winning in such competition as 
these prizes will be sure to bring out the 
Langshans. 

Every lover of the noble Langshan, and 
especially our members, should assist us 
by making this the banner Langshan ex- 
hibition year. Should other state meet- 
ings be added to the list, breeders will be 
notified in regard to same in time to pre- 


pare to attend, Ly i, 
‘A. H. ASCHE, Secretary. 


Princeton, Ill. 


THE 


Our annual 


votes. 


E. R. KOONTZ, Richards, Mo., has an 
extra fine lot of stock in Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, Barred P. Rocks and White 
Holland turkeys. These were bred from 
Mr. Koontz’s prize winners at the Mis- 
sourl State and Kansas City shows. For 
30 days he will sell this high-class stock 
at reduced prices in order to reduce the 
size of his flocks for winter quarters. 
This is a rare opportunity for buyers look- 
ing for something good at moderate prices. 


state that Mississippi has a $100,000 poul- 
try farm. Here is the proof: “The second 
largest poultry farm in the United 
States,” says the “Bay Waveland Com- 
mercial Pamphiet,”’ “is located 15 miles 
from Bay St. Louis; 5,000 laying hens ply 
their vocation, 1,500 ducks and many tur- 
keys are a portion of the enterprise. 
Twenty to thirty 600 and 800 egg incubators 
ure in constant use. This alone demon- 
strates the success of the poultry enter- 
prise."’ 

Commenting, the “Sea Coast Echo” 
says: “When/the pamphlet in question 
was being prepared it was a rule to make 
no exaggerations, and no statement that 
could not be fully substantiated upon in- 
vestigation. The poultry farm located at 
Bryant’s, on the Louisville and Nashville 
line, was established a few years ago at 
a cost of $100,000. It is one of the greatest 
and most interesting. Imagine a place 
where eggs are gathered daily by wheel- 
barrows full!” 





WINTER EGGS. 





Many farmers do not get an egg in 
winter. I well remember the time we 
thought it necessary to “put down’”’ in salt 


a supply of eggs for winter use, says 





Fred Grundy in “Farm and Fireside. 

rise about fifteen years we have had all 
the fresh eggs during the winter that we 
needed, and some to sell. It is simply 
a matter of care and feeding after one 
gets fowls of good quality. The farmer 
who will provide good quarters for his 
fowls, see that they are provided with 
water, crushed oyster shel] and grit, that 
they are kept under cover during rainy, 
snowy and bitter cold weather, that they 
have plenty of litter to scratch among, 
that they are supplied with plenty of oats 
and wheat bran dry, a little corn, and a 
small quantity of some sort of vegetables 
occasionally,. should receive all the eggs 
needed in his kitchen the winter long. 
Don’t keep too many fowls together, and 
don’t forget to give them as good atten- 
tion as you give the horses. They will 
pay for all they receive. 


NOTES. 

THE ST. LOUIS POULTRY SHOW 
will be held Jan. 7 to 12, 191. Seventh 
annual exhibition of poultry, pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Entries close Dec. 29, 
1900. Handsome premium mailed on ap- 
plication to the secretary, John A. Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE KANSAS CITY POULTRY Breed- 
ers’ Association will exhibit with the Na- 
tional Belgian Hare Registry Association, 
Dec. 27-30. The Kansas City Poultry Club 
was organized last week, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. K. Young; 
vice-presidents, H. H. Borgman, Edward 
Mack; secretary, C. 8. Hunting; treasurer, 
Frank Markward. 

There may be somewhere in the United 
States a person who is producing 30,000 
chickens annually, says G. H. Pollard in 
“Reliable Poultry Journal;” there is more 
chance that some one is raising 20,000. 
This writer, however, has to humbly 
acknowledge ignorance of anyone who is 
successful producing and marketing 10,- 
000 in the course of any one year. When 
it is taken into consideration that plant 
after plant has been devoted for years 
| to the production of poultry and that 
| practical and experienced men find that 
12,000 to 3,000 or 4,000 per year is a satis- 
factory product, and one which keeps 
them very busy, it does seem a little bit 
rash for the beginner to att>»mpt anything 
over those figures. 








NOTHERS If you fail to find a cure for Bed 
Be a try PENINE. Sample Box Free. 
Remedy Co.,8t. Louis, Mo. 








chickens and Bronze turkeys. Write for 
circulars. 

JUDGE EMRY visited the poultry yards 
of Mrs. Wm. Brite, Monett, Mo., Nov. 26, 
and scored her fowls and found many 9 
to 92 point B. P. Rock cockerels, and all 
up in weight, weighing eight to eight and 
one-half pounds, Bronze turkey toms, 22 
to 2% pounds, this time of year, and scor- 
ing 96% to $7 points in toms and pullets. 

MRS. M. L. SINGLETON, Wellsville, 
Mo., placing her ad. in this issue, writes: 
“Judge Wale has just been here and 
scored my fowls. Both chickens and tur- 
keys scored better than ever before; tur- 
keys scored from % to %%, Langshan 
chickens from 93 to %%. He paid my tur- 
keys a high compliment by saying they 
were the finest and evenest lot he had 
scored in two years.”’ 


MILLET SEED.—Millet seed contains 
about two per cent of nitrogen, nearly 
one per cent of phosphoric acid, and one- 
half per cent of potash in its ash. It con- 
tains less water than wheat and more 
oil. Otherwise it differs but little from 
wheat, and it is not quite as cheap, 
though it is really cheap in one sense, as 
a quart a day, scattered over half an 
acre of ground for fifty hens, will be the 
best food that can be given. It may be 
raked into litter for scratching, if pre- 
ferred. 





It will pay you to notify John Nyfict, 
7311 Florissant avenue, St. Louis, Mo., if 
you own or know of a stream of water 
where water cress grows profusely. 








Satisfaction guaranteed ormoney 
funded on every 
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MARILLA INCUBATOR co. 


Catalogue 2c. stamps, Box 35Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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morn 
night. And that 
is a very meager 
outline of a busi- 
ness woman’s day. With many such 
women the ordinary strain of labor is 
intensified and aggravated by a diseased 
elicate organs, and 

become victims of that terrible 

he, or blinding headache, which 
is so common among business women, 

If you are bearing this burden, bear 
it no longer. For backache, head- 
ache, nervousness and weakness which 
spring from. a diseased condition of the 
womanly organs there is a sure cure 
in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
poe f pe gees women have been = 

rmaneutly cured 
wanbertd diticine. ‘i : Am 

“My niece was troubled with female 
weakness for about four years fore I 
asked for your advice,”’ writes Mr. J. W. 
McGregor, of 62d St. and Princeton Ave., 
a Ills. “‘ You advised her to take 

’s Favorite Prescfiption which 
she did faithfully for nine mon and now 
we must acknowlcdge to you that she is 
a well woman. We you 
eno gh for the cure.” 

women can consult Dr. Pierce by 
letter Jree. Address, Buffalo, N. Y. 





POULTRY. 
———OO———_—_——— 
EXTRA LARGE Pex': Pokia ducks and Toulouse 


until Jan.1. Write tor prices ne, Batlatvouioe see 
anteed. Mrs. EUG. HOLLAND, Highland, lil. 





—and it’s the best. Out hatch any other 


circular free. Sena 15 cta 
’ in stam ps .000 book No, 61 

Aduress nearest otic SYPHE NCUBATOR CO. 

Chicago, Lil. Wayland, ¥. Boston, Mase. 


M. B. TURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard B. La 


machine. 16 








shans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. M, 
Singleton, Propr., Elmhurst Poult: a Yards, 
Wellsville, Mo. 





PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Es 4 Lt. Brah- 
mas, Funes seeeee and White rred 
and Whit uth Rocks, Poatows and qoart 
Guineas. * aie r sale. Pg A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE; 


8.8. Houpes , Golden W. patottas and Buff P 
Rocks that w — — ~ rds" at half the 
price. 1H HAYNES. Ames, [llinois. 


FOR SAL —A few white and black Langshan 
Seven full blood, at $1.00 each. 
HENS, Ferris, Iilinots. 

wBOrAs. SALE-—B. P. Rocks, 8. Wyandottes, 


wale & and Bronze Tu rkeys. Circu- 
fare f Sex: - BAKER SAPP, Claysvilie, Mo. 
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UFF ROCK cocks, cockerels and hens. 
birds. Prices right. 


Choice 
Mrs. J. E. May, Wilson, Mo 


ANTED-Sii2: for cigars; new a. quick 
les, good business. big m 
ONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 So. 7th-st., “at "Louis. 








COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 coctvcnt ts: Cievetanaso 
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pullets, scoring 9634 to 97 points. 


HERE! 


Fine B. P. Rock Cockerels, gy ory hte 8% pounds. M. B. Toms and 
For sale b z 
MRS. WILLIAM BRITE, Monett, Mo. 











































































THE BEST 


Christmas Present 
TO GIVE A MAN 


The Young Man and the World 


And other papers—a new paper-covered book, containing the following articles 
which were recently printed in The Saturday Evening Post, which 
Created such a demand that back numbers were bought by the thousands 
by employers to give to young men. 











By John 






































This Book Sent Free 


The Saturday Evening Post, a superbly printed and illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,000 
circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years. ; 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






The papers in this little book are: 


Does a College Education Pay? 


By Grover Cleveland 


Former President of the United States 


The Young Man and the World 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


United States Senator from Indiana 


Poverty No Bar to a Public Career 


Former United States Senator from Kansas 


Getting and Keeping a Business Position 


By Robert C. Ogden 


New York Partner of John Wanamaker 


The Making of a Railroad Man 


By J.T. 


General Manager of the Illinois 


To any one sending Twenty-five Cents 
for a three months’ trial subscription to 











































J. Ingalls 

































Harahan 


Central Railroad 





Won at four poultry exhibits in 1900, ty t+ P. Rocks, 
8. 
for sale with score card after Dec. . T. Heim- 
lich, judge. Mrs. card after Deo. Ist. Tt th. 
Barred Ply. Rocks and 
Brahmas. 0. Ww. REID, Prairie Hill, Mo. 
HICK Black Minoreas, . 1. Gam : 
ORPINGTONS. 
‘| BUFR: rele 82; 3 for is "One toe ~— 
C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Ilinois. 
“) 188 fa Be Buf i 
back. Priess ane a iT REED, Camp Point Ii 
Ror tate. Stock aa and 
Neraxras Po POULTRY RANCH. New Florence. Mo 
ra la jumage; reaso. 
able ween stock In. considered’ shen si 
F. M. SHROUT, McLean, 1). 
and DU ROC -JERSEYS 
ce Young By for sal P 
ne te sale at farmers 
Barred Rock k and d Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels and Pu 
spe 42 competing; is en'gubee 20 com- 
4 JAS. D. OLaReeon 


Buff Cochins and birds 
R SALE—Choice and Light 
Prices reasonable. W. GRAVES, Denier Mo 
}—Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Barred Py | 300 
Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—Pr¢ 
tee satisfaction. 
yy 4 BREEDING ofM B. TURKEYS 
W. P. ROCKS 
prices. OMAS, Carthage, Mo. 
. Iwon at ee jaan a uae 
lwin, St. Louis, Cu., Mo. 











500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOg, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 


Look Out for Her Record in ©. R. W. Later. 


i 1 
Brahe in sale atill on ban surplus » petueet. = 





bred to practical ends tf Sl each. 85 “4 $9 doz. i 
express. Cy ae toa 7 


Ww. B. soak | ) ETE: TENN. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8. D. rams. Write. 
[eres -five years in ti ness; 
have shipped fowls and Rg fy 


ree Sue illustrated ca’ of the best 
MRs. KATE GRIFFITH 
Bowling Mo 











ik iiee aero 
B. EER, Farmington, Mo. 
VICTOR 
INCUBATORS 
are made in sizes 


ev wees b f lersimpls. 
Sin, — le, 6 pA 


cotalones 6 ~ 
GEO. ERTEL ©O., Quincy, Il, 



























Simplest, most 
easily operated. Fully guar- 
anteed. ( and farm 

ultry book FREE. 

INGUBATOR | Ess iscreton. 
Box914. DesMoines, fowa. 











ie FOR SALE! 
8, 0, brown Laghecea a tua White f, oat Cor 
i B. Turkeys. Will close out 
M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, ‘Mo. 
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Coughs and Colds 


ie jerthroughout the the "United 
re: "Romnends ALLENS 


as surpassing thing 
to the public. “le has used 


Dr. A 
grates ang ny 


ALS 
LONG been offered 


has eve! 


his ‘own pen family with great success, in the case 
i bis sister, Who was 60 to be in 

stages Of consumption. ee be 
nas AD sists, 3 1.00 a Boule 
BALSAM. At Druggists, 26c. We unas a 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 


the last 
ney | is now bat 








That’s Not a Snare 


to burt stock, It's Page A ge Sa to — them. 
B. ROBERTSO) 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE PENCE GO. ADRIAN, MICH. 


waite Wm. KOENIG & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
For Catalog and Prices of 


DICK’S (asétaxines Feed 
FEED MILLS 


Every Man His Own Miller. 
Does ps) gt of work 
The latest improved. Sul pound 
over foo pt-t with- 
out repair or e se. The 
fastest grinder, und 


is in 4 : 

test draft and lowest 
ice. The World's Best! 
for prices to manu- 




















rers. 
N. M. FIELD Lg an 
8th & Howard, Bt. Is. 
Buceessors to J. A. Field Mtg. 
yours 


DON’T PAY. 32h: 1 and 


Cure th. “'ck Ones at 
Five Cents Per n° °er Year, 

am. postal will ‘brn... fall 
rticulars and book on 

the “CARB POP HOGS.” Address 
Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, ““Gite*mo. 













666606 


666 LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Cheaper apumeet pene Py flavor. 
way. 
fg. POs, Milton. ton, Pa. 


Kraaser & 
hEveR * OG T R 


Makes nose like cut. 

pee ee done Se ee: 

) 

steel knife ife held by thamb- 
screw. and self-adjusti: 

to gauges to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, i 
W. 1. SHORT, P.O Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


RARE CHANC B TO oer Senex 


NING Poland- Chinas Habs. Captared, firsts: 
second premiums at Edw: lle, wane “Palau 
un- 


the same ums at Biptiand 
ty Fair. e have a splend’ tet ok tortan bigs te 
offer. mv slabs 

L.4 £8 BREEDING CO , St. Jacob, Ill. 





POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy , heavy bo ned, Ly mty Ropes 
April boars and sows, sired by Ki 
U. 8. 14269 (champion sire of p A 


winners) and out of well 
J.P, VISSERING, Box 14, Meiville Ill., near st. Louis. 
BLACK U, $. AND TECUMSEH Satwas. 
wan at Pedlarees 2 er mane 
“SknueT Ww. W. WALLEN. Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


PU ety te ts MO. 








Breeders of the best of Poland-Obina 
bogs, eeeeed Seren oak cattie and 
Book chic Young stock for sale at times. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Mlinois. 


FOLAND-GHIMAS, aces 





vidual merit com 
White Oo..ill. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 
S.G. RICHARDS . 


Write tor i. 





mn, Boone 


Su Msays. 





UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
Teady to we ok Satisfaction guaran 
WYER, CHERRY VALE, Kas. 


ROSE HILL HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


Choice boars ready for ~ephtey! and gilts bred for 














early spring ag Also pigs ready to wean. 
8. Y. THORNTO! BLACKWATER, Mo. 
BERKSHIRES. 
ha 1 ish Berkshires, all . Write 
J. EB. B RGESS. Macedonia, . Co., Mo 





large Engiis B. P. R. Chi 
le. ow MoINTOSE. cpa . 





Laren 


turkeys, 
white Leg- 
Plymouth 
stock of 
ann for 


single combed 

horn and White 
Rocks, All 
the best strains. 

4. F, BROWN, ASHMORE. [LLIN 


FOR: Areas GOATS write to G. W. POR- 
8, Proctor, Comanche Co , Texas. 





petese « 








Shropshires, -ans- 


From the prize winning flock jet 
has won more prizes at leadin: 
fairs than all other flocks in yen 
ca. Call on or address 

GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Il. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 


ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





The Pig Pen. 


DUROC-JERSEY BREEDERS. — The 
ninth annual session of the National Du- 
roc-Jersey Record Association will be 
held in Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Ia., 
Thursday, January 3, 1901. 

ROBT. J. EVANS. 


THE DUROC-JERSEY RECORD, vol- 
ume 10, has been published, and for a 
copy of which the RURAL WORLD is in- 
debted to Secretary A. V. Bradrick, Shel- 
byville, Ind. The volume gives evidence 
of the increasing popularity,.of the Duroc- 
Jerseys. 


A SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 





Hog and Stock Pea Boomer. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some time ago 
I wrote a short letter to the RURAL 
WORLD, and closed by saying I would 
answer letters of inquiry pertaining to 
Southeast Missouri if writers would 
inclose stamp. Letters came pouring in 
from all quarters and a number came in 
person to inspect the country. The 
RURAL WORLD is certainly largely cir- 
culated, and read by a very intelligent 
portion of the farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley. I fear your readers took me for 
a “land boomer.” They were mistaken. 
However, I am a hog and stock pea boom- 
er, and, as the preachers say, want to tell 
it to all farmers, and want them to know 
what a boon to them is the hog and the 
pea if combined. 

Before moving to this county, and when 
still in the land of the stock law, which 
we don’t have here, it was very common 
to hear a great many farmers complain 
about the hog. They would say: “We 
want the old-time hog. The kind pa raised 
when we were boys. They were hardy, 
rustlers, raised big litters of pigs and 
often. The thoroughbreds have no consti- 
tution. They have bred out the hog to 
get fine points, and nothing but fine points 
remain.’ And so on. 

I did not exactly believe that argument, 
but a series of such statements often 
causes doubts to arise. So my first act 
on arriving here was to purchase an un- 
certain looking sow with seven pigs at her 
side, and guaranteed to be the “‘rustling- 
est’”” sow this side of the Ozarks. We 
fed this family on the best the market 
afforded in the way of hog feed till the 
seven pigs were eleven months old. On 
killing the best ones we found they 
weighed 9 pounds each, net. We are not 
raising any more ancient hogs, 1900 hogs 
suit us much better. When any writer to 
the RURAL WORLD tells of that fine, 
spicy, nutty flavored bacon made from 
the range hog, I think about that pile of 
shanks, snouts and flabby sides of ours, 
and want some more modern hog. 

I planted a field of extra early corn this 
season, and before plowing the last time 
sowed whippoorwill peas ahead of the 
plow, one-half bushel to the acre. They 
made a splendid crop. My corn is in the 
crib and the hogs are among the peas, 
fat enough for market, and they have 
not eaten a bushel of corn apiece. This 
makes very cheap pork, and the land is 
a much better prospect for corn next 
year than it was this year. As long as 
any farmer raises peas for pasture or to 
plow under he need not complain of poor 
land or poor stock. A large percent of 
stubble land here is sowed in peas as 
soon as wheat is cut, thus getting a crop 
of hay or a fine pasture between crops. 

Brother farmers, make a rule to sow 
peas everywhere you can in odd corners, 
corn fields, ete., this coming year, and re- 
port results. D. B. ABERNATHY. 

Stoddard Co., Mo. 


L, A. SPIES’ NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the RURAL 
WORLD of Nov. 21, I see the question 
asked: “Is buttermilk good food for 
sows at farrowing time?’’ Here is our ex- 
perience: We find that a sow with young 
pigs should be fed only sweet food (not 
sour) or the pigs will scour. Buttermilk 
is slightly acid from the ripened cream, 
and it scours the little ones. When they 
are large enough to drink the buttermilk 
themselves, it does not affect them in 
this way is fed moderately. 

FECUNDITY.—In the matter of develop- 
ing fecundity in brood sows, it should be 
the aim to select sows from large litters 
that have kind mothers with plenty of 
milk for their offspring. This is of the 
greatest importance, for a large, well- 
nourished litter of young pigs is profit- 
able, not only in numbers, but in produc- 
ing thrifty feeders. The first month of a 


pig’s life is the most important. it 
stunted then, it will never entirely re- 
eover. ‘The milk-giving habit can be 


bred in a brood sow, just as certain as in 

a dairy cow, and in a short time for a 

generation in hogs is of short duration. 
St. Jacobs, Ill. 


SOY BEANS AS HOG FEED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Permit me to 
say a word in behalf of soy beans as hog 
feed. After three years of close observa- 
tion of the beans as grown by a friend and 
neighbor, Mr. John H. Leabric of this 
(Boone) county, I think 1 can speak ad- 
visedly of them. I have grown them my- 
self, but not so extensively as has Mr. 
Leabric. We plant the dwarf variety from 
the 10th to the 2th of May, drilling 
them with a corn planter. We want them 
to stand six or eight inches apart in 
rows. We plow them twice, then plant 
whippoorwill or black peas between each 
row of beans, using a corn planter the 
same as when planting beans. No further 
cultivation will be needed, and are ready 
to turn the hogs into by the first to the 
10th of August. 

For fall and winter grazing we plant the 
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di soy bean, mode of planting and 
cultivation being the same as for the 
dwarf beans, leaving out the peas and in 
their stead sowing rye with a one-horse 
grain drill any time in August. We then 
have a pasture for rye until Christmas, 
as all the beans will not get covered up 
with snow because of their erect growth. 

The beans shatter but little, and are 
eaten from the vines by the hogs. 

This comes nearest to being the ideal 
place for hogs I have ever seen. We will 
graze rye in early spring, when we can 
get nothing else in the way of green and 
succulent feed for our hogs. About the 
first of May we will turn the rye under 
and plant the land to beans the second 
time, and by the second year we are ready 
for a corn crop. 

Someone said recently in the RURAL 
WORLD that he would not fool any more 
with soy beans. Well, we are not fooling 
with them, but are simply raising and 
grazing them down with hogs, using very 
little corn while running on the beans, 
and I think we are raising hogs at less 
cost than if we were not growing the 
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bean, and better still, are adding to the 
fertility of our land, which I believe is 
practical farming. 

Please say to your readers I am now 
supplied with the best bunch of young 
sows and gilts (1 am breeding for March 
and April farrow} I have ever handled, 
and yet I won first on sows and second 
on boars at the Mo. Swine Breeders’ 
show. They are all of rich, mellow, grow- 
thy sorts, and have been principally 
grown on peas and soy beans since the 
first of August. Will make as reasonable 
prices on same (quality considered) as 
can be obtained from anyone. Write me 
for prices. 8. G. RICHARDS. 

Sturgeon, Mo. 


THE WILCOX LILLIE CORN HUSKER. 


Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Gentlemen: I gave several exhibitions 
last fall on scientific corn husking; the 
following is my record: One hundred and 
fifty bushelg of ears in one day, 20 bushels 
in one hour; 47 ears in one minute, and 
five ears in five seconds. I used the cel- 
ebrated Wilcox Lillie Corn Husker to do 
this work. Please send me one dozen at 
once by express. I want the agency for 
Montgomery Co. and Warren Co., Ohio. 

W. J. CORNELL. 

Centerville, Montgomery Co., Ohio, Oc- 

tober 15, 1900. 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Al- 
ton, Ill.—The undersigned reports a hos- 
pital empty and a hog doctor’s steward 
out of a job, the patient discharged, cured, 
or requiring no further treatment. One 
hundred and fifteen head in the herd, four 
dead of disease and only one dead by 
accident. The little mistake of weaning 
pigs I hold accountable for the dead list. 
Accept thanks and hearty applause for 
: 4vice and remedy. Whether another 
undertaking of the kind would prove as 
successful seems improbable. Could I 
engage another batch of sick hogs, earn 
wages and pay for remedy? On wind-up 
had 14 very sick and thought three to five 
would die, but brought all through. 
Brought 35 little weanlings through safely. 

I used 12 large boxes of remedy and 
three small boxes, so I have my last 24 
boxes sent me, unopened and four boxes 
(small ones) of the first supply. I think 
I cannot further interest you without 
going into uninteresting details. 

Will remedy deteriorate, or, like whisky, 
improve with age? That's all now. 

Morrisonville, Ill. J. B. WHITE. 


THE COMBINATION BERKSHIRE 
SALE at Kansas City on Nov. 23 was a 
grand success from start to finish. The 
offering was good, the attendance good 
and the bidding brisk. The following is 
the list of buyers and prices: 

N. H. GENTRY'S OFFERING 






1. W. H. Haskett, Gaylord, Kas........ $29 
2. J. D. Shawhan, Lone Jack, Mo...... 66 
3. C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas. . 31 
4. C. T., Ayres, Osceola, Ia........ --- 6 
5. C. T. Graves, Maitland, Mo......... 50 
6. 8. B. Wright, Santa Rosa, Cal........ 50 
7. V. R. Ellis, Gardner, Kas............ 50 
9. Epperson, Tecumseh, Neb............ 62 
9. C. G. Mills, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 27 
10. J. B. Boroveska, Barnston, Neb...... 61 
ll. J. M. Willis, Groomsburg, O......... 60 
12. G. W. Berry, Berryton, Kas......... 62 
13. J. M. Rose, Campa, Kas............. 30 
14, WW... BA.. BERG ioeveccrscigccnssvccessves 35 
15. W. E. Melville, Endora, Kas......... 52 
16. W. M. Walker, Maltabend, Mo...... 25 
17. W. T. Hewit, Leavenworth, Kas.... 26 
18. J. Bo... BATOVICKS .cccocscesccsccscccccccs 30 
19. J. M. Reynolds, Corder, Mo.......... 24 


N. H. Gentry’s eight sows brought $416, 
and his 11 boars $400. 
Cc. A. STANNARD'S OFFERING. 







20. J. W. Oliver, Dearborn, Mo......... $26 
) > fe Se RP TPT TTT Ter ny ers 41 
22. W. E. APPerson .......ccesecseevevvnee 41 
3. J, Du. BRAGA . ovcevicsinctesediserscioes 26 
24. Fred Miller, St. Mary's, Mo......... 28 
25. H. Herderman, Topeka, Kas. 30 
26. Isaac Merrit, Savannah, Mo.. . Bl 
27. H. H. Grimes, Belton, Mo.. . 32 
BB. W.. Ty. BROW os ocewerndcscivceerovvdeccs 30 
2. D. J. E. Logan, Kansas City, Mo.. 52 
30. J. C. Walker, Smithville, Mo........ 31 
31. W. B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo..57.50 
32. Prof. Burnett, Lincoln, Neb......... 50 
33. T. J. Condon, Pawnee City, Neb. 





34. J. K. King, Marshall, Mo ° 
Cc. A, Stannard’s seven sows and gilts 
brought $327.50, and eight boars $258. 
JAMES HOUK’S OFFERINGS. 
35. Fred W. Hall, Fall City, Neb.. 

36. W. T. Hunt .. 
37, W. T. Hunt. _ 
SB. GC. GB. RAUNS dne. ccc. 0p 0s co spreccess one 
39. A. B. Dean, New Market, Mo.... 
Jas. Houk’s five boars brought $169. 
MANWARING BROS.’ OFFERING. 

“ Richard Myers, Riley, Kas........ $37..00 












. G. a. Tolman, Kansas City, Mo... 33.00 

. W. MAJOR’'S aeledusaes ie 
$25.50 
- 38.00 
4. Wm. Eaton. “Marion, Kas. - %.00 
- Se Ae er 40.00 
 F. ¢ Wornell’ 1 Mosby, Bs cccsvses 30.00 


W. Major's five head some $158 
. K. KING'S OFFERING. 
74. Dr. J. E. Lo 









DIRE’ pcdecnss afpasei terre $39.00 
> bc ae MAOIEED sac ccrevenpronenner 45.00 
49. L. C. Lawson, Clarks, Neb.,.... 40.00 
50. J. G. Yager Kaufman, Texas..... 31.00 
Bl. J. We. OUVGE ocowsiccccccpcccocssscses Gian 
62. Fred Miller.. .......... otal Weaaboase 34.00 
BBs DS. Fa. WROD sida és cecvcccscteckveses 31.00 
54; A. Bi. DORR. sin ocd. sctnsd . 33.50 
&. Dr. Pettyjohn, Hoyt, Py pn » 29.00 
J. K. King’s herd brought 
HARRIS & M’MAHAN’S OFFERING. 
56. J. I. Mansur, Richmond, Mo......$338.00 
57. J. W. Oliver ..... bodebdciceeces 41.00 
69. Ellis Duncan, Fayette, ‘Ark. . 65.00 
Os as RAS © Oxccnees : ctes cans 43.00 
61. J. W. Oliver -» 40.00 
62. Dr. J. E. Logan....... +» 46.00 
63. J. F. —. Bates a . 38.00 
C4. FT. We GBVOE cocsnssedeccces -» 33.00 
6. W. H. Hasket + 45.00 
6. Dr. J. E. Logan ......... . 40.0 


t sows brought 


boars 
Sixty-five head ee $2,532.50, an 
average of $38.96 per 











THE NULL SALE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It 


was my 
fortune to enjoy the generous hospitality 
and also attend the sale of one of Mis- 
souri’s most popular and reputable Po- 
land-China breeders. I refer to none other 
than Mr. Geo. W. Null, who is also the 


coming auctioneer. As advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD, Mr. Null held his an- 


nual hog sale Nov. 14, at Elm Lawn Farm, 
Odessa, Mo. He spared neither time nor 
money to make the sale a grand success. 


The day was very chilly, 
blew a strong gale, which prevented 
many attending. By noon, however, a 
very respectable crowd had gathered and 
everybody was anxious for the 


and the wind 


sale to 
start: 

E¥e ry courtesy was extended the gath- 
ering crowd all forenoon, even to being 
entertained by a well trained brass band 
In fact, nothing was left undone to make 
the assembling populace feel at home 


and have a good time 


The beautiful repast, which was heartily 
enjoyed by all, was too sumptuous for the 
occasion. The crowd was not large 
enough to eat one-half of what had been 
prepared. 


After dinner had been served and all 
were feeling that “it was good to be here,”’ 
Col. Jas. W. Sparks, that magnetic piece 
of humanity, started, fellowed by the 
crowd, to the sale ring. The audience 
having got comfortably seated one could 
readily see that there were quite a num- 
ber of breeders present, especially con- 


sidring the size of the crowd. 

Mr. Null's wide reputation as a breeder 
caused many from a distance to 
bids by mail, and several came by wire 
while the sale was in progress. The mail 
bids covered a territory from Hunnington 
Harbor, N. Y., on the east to Walla Wal- 
la, Oregon, on the west; from Lancaster, 
Wis., on the north, to Camden, Ark., on 
the south. All this caused quite an en- 


send 


thusiasm, in consequence of which the 
bidding was very rapid, and in less than 
two and one-half hours Col. Sparks 
knocked out the 101 head at an average 
of $21.05, 


The produce of the famous Anderson's 
Model was the chief attraction of the 
sale. Dewey's Master Piece (the highest 
priced pig of the sale) was bought on an 
unlimited bid, sent by mail from Illinois. 


The ten highest priced hogs averaged 
$71.75. 
The twenty highest priced averaged 
$51.77. 


Below I append a list that sold for $380 
and above: 









1. H. G. Davis, Watseka, Ill........ $150.00 
2. C. 8. Williams, North Enid, O. T. 97.50 
3. W. R. Shippart, Hunnington 
GS Bee Ein cons cher cconpetees 125.00 
4. E, E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo...... 50.00 
5. Geo. W. Scruggs, Cobbs, Ark.... 51.00 
6. Snyder Bros., Winfield, Kas...... 52.00 
7. E. E, Axline, ante ........... 
8. Ziegra Bros., McCune, 
9. Snyner Bos., supra................ x 
14. John McMahan, Lancaster, Wis.. 30.00 
27. Thos. J. Thornton, Camden, Ark. 41.00 
28. Frank O’Mera, Reinsellear, Ark. 40.00 
30. Geo. W. Scrugegs,-supra. 34.00 
32. H. G. Davis, ante...... 30.00 
3. H. G, Davis, ante ................. 30.00 
54. Thos, I, Thornton, ante 40.00 


Wishing you continued success I am 
Cobbs, Ark. GEO. W. SCRUGGS. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI a. Me ena ASSO- 
TION. 











an J. oun pevesdent, 1264 Chem- 
teal Building. St. Louis 
— BE. Shattuck, ~ ell Stanberry, 
0. 








THE MARKET LAMB. 


In feeding lambs for market, the feeder 
must have in view the fact that there is 
most demand for the lamb that has fat 
and is plump at the weight of 100 pounds. 
This type is one that is not too much 
boned and big framed, but such as require 
only a small amount of flesh to make the 
carcass smooth and plump at the weight 
indicated. When it comes to feeding 
yearlings, then a larger framed sheep, 
one with smooth and deep flesh at 125 to 
150 pounds, is the one that is desirable. 
The feeder must have these facts in 
mind when he considers the ideal type 
for the féed lot, in addition to a consider- 
ation of that which gives the greatest 
gain. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SHEEP PAY. 





Sheep have an advantage over most 
farm animals by virtue of the marketable 
qualities of the carcass and wool. When 
wool is in fair demand at reasonable 
prices it should pay for the keep of the 
sheep with interest on the Investment 
and sometimes a little profit additional. If 
the wool will do this why should a farmer 
ask .for. more? Sometimes the cry is 
heard that wool does not pay, writes E. P. 
Smith in the “Indiana Farmer."’ What is 
meant by this generally is that a certain 
good profit from the wool alene cannot 
be made each year over and above ex- 
penses. Even if wool does not pay in this 
way the sheep can be made to pay. If 
the wool will bring in enough to pay for 
the keep of the sheep and the interest, 
look at the profits that should be made in 
many other ways. The #ambs should 
then represent clear profit, and after the 
ewe has seen its best days of useful- 
ness there is always a market for it. 
Here is another profit that is not com- 
monly counted in, for the cost of the ewe 
is figured up at so much a year, and the 
price received for it hardly seems to pay 
for the keeping. 

One must, in order to be fair with the 
sheep, figure out the different profits from 
the wool, the lambs and mutton. It is a 
poor year, indeed, when the wool cannot 
be made to pay for the keep of the sheep, 
and with prices as they are now it can be 
made to bring in a good deal more. One 
man, of course, makes more in this way 
than another, because he is able to study 
the economy of feeding better, and some- 
times the conditions for raising food 
cheaply are in his favor. But no one who 
attempts to raise sheep for a living can 
afford to neglect intimate and constant 
study of this side of the question. The 
feeding that will keep the sheep in good 
condition and cost the least possible sum, 
is what we are all aiming at. The lambs 
should be made a regular part of the crop, 
almost as regular as the wool, and the 
lambs must be raised at the right seasons 
to bring the greatest profit. A good ewe 
that will drop a lamb regularly and rear 
it without trouble is a desirable animal. 
But there is dlways a tendency to keep 
good ewes that produce valuable wool and 
good lambs too long. Remember that 
the carcass of the ewe itself is a part of 
the business, and do not keep the animal 
so long that it will die on your hands or 
have no marketable value. It is better to 
raise a few crops of wool and lambs 
her, and then send her to market, rais- 
ing meanwhile a good — to take her 
place. In this way we keep up @ con- 
stant change in the barton of the flock, 
and never have any old creatures that 
have outlived th. usefulness. 
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would not only give them a sheep that 
would feed better and take on more 
weight for the amount of provender con- 
sumed, but would also produce a sheep 
tH@t,would sell for a better price on the 
market. Butchers gradually came to be 
able to give their customers a taste of 
the “real article,’ and few palates there 
are that do not quickly acquire a liking 
for well-bred, well-fed and well-cooke4 
mutton. In consequence of this improve- 
ment in the quality of the lamb chop and 
leg o' mutton consumers have increased 
their purchases until mutton has come to 


form a very prominent feature on the 
American bill of fare. There is no more 
wholesome, nourishing and _ satisfying 


meat food, and as people will eat meat in 
ever-increasing quantities the men who 
make the mutton have every respect of a 
strong and expanding market. 

A few figures from the recent market 
emphasize the astonishing growth of the 
trade in mutton. During the first two 
days of week before last 45,000 sheep were 
shipped to Chicago and absorbed without 
a notable reaction in prices. In the past 
quarterthe receipts have been tremendous, 
as was cléarly indicated by the number of 
sheep that were put on feed, but so great 
has been the demand that the market 
has cleaned up these enormous receipts in 
very good fashion. Large numbers have 
gone back to the country for the feed lots, 
but the slaughter houses have absorbed 
arrivals of fat sheep to a degree almost 
record-breaking. With the combined de- 
mand from killers and feeders it has re- 
sulted that the market the present year 
has experienced fewer gluts than ever be- 
fore—a fact that tells the story in the 
fewest possible words. It is, of course, 
possible that this industry may be over- 
done. Indeed, many were of the opinion 
that the thousands of sheep sent to feed 
last fall would prove the undoing of the 
industry, but the market rises to meet 
the conditions of increased production, 
and with the present earning capacity of 
our people there is no reason to doubt a 
continued enlargement of the demand for 
legs, saddles and chops. At the same 
time it behooves breeders to continue 
their work of improvement by the selec- 
tion of the best obtainable rams, and for 
feeders to study with the greatest care 
the problem of the selection of foods best 
adapted to put on weight with the great- 
est economy. The demands of the mar- 
ket place are ever more exacting. Better 
quality of product is constantly required. 
Tastes grow more fastidious with educa- 


tion, and must be catered to. Producers 
cannot rest content on past achievements. 
The effort must always be for better qual- 
ity produced at less cost. 


EXPERIENCE IN LAMB FEEDING. 





I obtained my ideas of lamb feeding 
some twenty years ago from my father 
in the State of New York. He, by the 
way, was an English shepherd, and a very 
successful one. After I had been West 
about five years, I went back for a visit 
and found him feeding lambs for the New 
York market, and he had them all par- 
titioned off in a comfortable barn in lots 
of six to eight in a partition, and he fed 
them a balanced ration of oats, bran and 
a little ofl cake, with all the good clover 
hay they would eat up clean. I asked 
“Why do you not feed some sheep also?” 
The answer was: “Because we do not 
have clover hay enough and” because 
sheep do not bring us as good returns for 
our corn, oats and hay as lambs do. 
And we think we cannot feed our high- 
priced hay, corn and oats to cattle, hogs 
and sheep to advantage, but we can feed 
lambs at a good profit for feed and care.’ 

I immediately returned home, bought a 
bunch of feeding lambs and went into the 
feeding business, which I have continued 
every year since, and with good success, 
as I have never had any difficulty in top- 





‘Start the 


treat them with that never-failing neces- 
Sary requisite—a good dipping. This is 
the first good step in the winter care of 
any sheep or lamb, as life is too short 
and time too precious to feed ticks or 
lice,“tnd the looks of the flock will more 
thah repay the cost and trouble of dip- 
ping, to say nothing of the pecuniary dif- 
ference and the comfort of the poor lamb 
that is covered with ticks. After the 
dipping process is finished, the lambs are 
allowed to dry in a yard containing no 
feed, not in a pasture, as all dips are 
more or less poisonous, 

THE RATION.—When feeding begins we 
flock on about one-half pound 


;per day of bran and oats mixed in the 


proportion of half and half by weight, for 
each lamb, then gradually increase the 
oats until we have them on about one 
pound each per day, which will be about 
one-quarter pound of bran and three- 
quarters pound of oats. This will be con- 
tinued for about three weeks, when the 
lamb is about able to go onto full feed. 
Then we gradually mix some shelled corn 
in the feed, and get them onto the corn 
and bran alone (the cheapest balanced 
ration in our locality), feeding them all 
the good upland, short prairie hay they 
will clean up, which is no small amount, 
while they are getting onto full feed. The 
hay can gradually be taken off in part 
and more heavy grain, such as corn, ad- 
ded. Of course, this method will apply 
only to farmers who wish to feed in a 
small way, say from one carload to two 
thousand head, and not to the big feeders 
who feed on screenings and feed fifty to 
one hundred thousand head. 

I like the method of feeding in a certain 
kind of feed rack that contains a stall 
for each lamb, made out of six-inch fenc- 
ing, allowing six-inch space for the lamb 
to feed through, and gives a foot space for 
each lamb to stand in and eat. This 
rack I use for both hay and grain, always 
sweeping out clean before the grain is fed. 
The grain is apportioned out for each 
lamb. I do not like the self-feeder for 
grain, as some lambs will get too much, 
while others will not get enough to eat, 
and there will always be a bad tail end 
to a bunch of lambs fed in this way, also 
more or less loss will result. It is neces- 
Sary to have an extra yard in which to 
drive the flock while placing the grain in 
the racks, and you should see the little 
fellows bound when the gate is opened, 
each lamb knowing his place at the feed 
rack. I am feeding 5,400 head of lambs 
this winter and wintering 1,100 ewes. 
About 500 of the latter are pure bred 
Shropshires. I expect to raise my own 
feeding lambs from this time on, as I find 
it more difficult each year to buy good 
lambs, and I believe feeders can raise 
their lambs cheaper than they can buy 
them, as more farmers are feeding each 
year, which fact makes it still more difi- 
cult to buy at prices that will justify.— 
E. Cooper, before Minnesota Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association. 


Mothers will find “Mra. Winslow's Soothi 
Syrup” the Best RemedyforChildren Teething ~ 





THE MUTTON-MAKING INDUSTRY. Ping the Chicago market. When my | ae +: — 
The American taste for mutton grows ag pee ge struck the market, and | BETTER THAN GOLD MINES 
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—go to show that the profits derived from 
the sheep in Colorado are more than are 
made from all the gold mines in the 
state. Indeed, net income from the sheep 
in the United States every year is far 
greater than the total income from all 
the mines of gold-and silver combined. 
While the profit of the mines is only 
once for all, the sheep leaves in the 
world behind it the capital invested in 
it, to accumulate and still keeps on re- 
turning profit from its use. More wealth 
has been gathered from the pastures of 
the west by the golden-hoofed sheep than 
has been collected from the gold mines at 
such enormous cost of labor and life and 
money spent in the getting of it. Let 
us cherish the sheep. 


THE IDEAL MILL.—We are presenting 
with this article a cut of the renowned 
Ideal Feed Mill No. 2, which is the 
product of the Stover Manufacturing Co. 
of Freeport, Ill. These people have been 
engaged in the manufacture of feed mills 
for the past eighteen years. All the ad- 
vantages of superior inventive genius, 
enlarged and improved facilities for man- 
ufacture, and long and large experience 
are brought out in this “Ideal” mill. It 
has been the constant aim of the manu- 
facturers to so construct the “Ideal” that 
the maximum grinding capacity could be 
secured from a given amount of power, 
without the introduction of the objection- 
and power-absorbing gears. This they 
have succeeded in doing. The ‘Ideal’ 
is a perfect machine, in that it runs »bso- 
lutely true, evenly over the entire sur- 
face of its grinding burrs, and the dress 





of the burr is such that it gives the max- 
imum capacity of two horses without the 
gears. This greatly simplifies the con- 
struction and enables them to supply a 
proverbially strong and efficient mill at 
a low price. The Stover people also man- 
facture a full and complete line of geared 
mills and mills for the application of 
power by tumbling rod or belt. They are 
prepared to supply a man with everything 
he may require in the grinding mill line. 
In closing we might just add that at the 
great Paris Exposition, the “Ideal” grind- 
ing mills have just been awarded the Gold 
Medal, which is the highest award on ma- 
chinery of this kind. This is indorsement 
of the very highest order when one con- 
siders that the class was a large one and 
the competition open to the entire world. 
Write these people for complete illustrated 
catalog before buying a mill. 
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WHEAT—Cash Market—No. 2 red at 71% 
@i2c this and 72@724ec E. side; No. 3 red at 
69%4@7ilc; No. 4 winter at 66@68c; weevily 
at 70%c; No. 2 hard at 674@68%c. Skd. in 
elevator—No. 2 red 70%c; No. 3 red 68%c; 
No. 4 64%c; rejected 60. c 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2 


and 3%@ 





35%c for No. 3 switched to the house. By 
samiple delivered No. 2 sold at 354%@35%c; 
No. 3 at 354 @35%c; No. 2 yellow at 36¢ec; 
No. 3 do. at 3ic to 36%c, mainly latter St. 


Charles at 37@37%c 
OATS—Cash Market 





sample, 


on trk.—No. 2 at 2ic; No 
Northern at 24%4c; No. 
3 do. at 26@2644c; No. 4 do. at 24% @26« 

MILLFEED—Steacy, as spot offerings 
smali, but considerable offered to arrive of 
hard and soft winter by the West For 
mixed feed in 100-lb. sks. 68c, asked this 
side. Bran salable E. trk. at 65c for ordi- 
nary and 66c for choice in large and 66@6ic 
in small sks.; bulk at 62 At mill jobs at 
67c and ships at 73@75« 

HAY—Prices on trk. range: Timothy $14 
for cho vice, $13@14 for No. 1, $11.50@12.50 for 
No. 2, $10@11 for No. 3; prairie $10.50@11 for 
No. 1, $9@10 for No. 2, $8@8.50 for No. 3 


Clover $9@12 
STRAW—Wheat on trk $4.25; rye, $6 


GRASS SEEDS—Clover, $1@9. 95, Tim- 
othy, $3.75@4.20; red top, We for chaff to 
$8.50 for fancy; millet 60@90c; Hungarian 
66@65c. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 





The following tables show the range of 


prices in futures and cash grain: 
Closed Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Dec .69% b 69%2G@70% 69% b 
Jan ...70% Lhe ye 7in 
May ...73b 73% @:8%a% 73%@% b 
Corn— 
Dec. ...34% b a ye 345% b 
May ...35% 35564 3542 3542 a 
Oats— 
Dec ....23b aso Mies 23% t 
May ...24% b .@. 24eG% a 
Cash wheat, corn and ‘oats ‘ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No, 2 red....70 @70% 71 @71% 71%@i2% 


No. 3 red....68 @69 68 @69% 69%@71 
No. 4 winter.60 @é67 64 @66 86 @bs 
No. 2 hard...66%@67% 68 @68% GW Wor 
No. 3 hard...65 @66 67 @67% b67%aR*s 





Corn— 
No. 2 .30%@.... 35%@35% 35%4@36 
‘f 35 @35% 35%@35% 
‘ 36%@37 37 G@.... 
3644@.... 36%4@37 


Bo Bie sidl U4@.... BY4@U 2 G@.... 
i; i  canchal 24 @. ZB «¢ 2342@.... 
No. 2 north.24%@24% 24 @ 2414 2446@.... 
No. 2 white.26 @26% 26%@27 27 @.... 
No. 3 white.25 @26 26 @26% 26 @26% 

a3. 3K e28 


No. 4 white.24%@25 2% 


COTTON—Local Market 
changed; sales none. 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 


—Quiet and un- 





Middiling ...... 13-16¢ 
Middling fair 10 | 3-l6e 
Good middling 9-l6c 


Tinges and stains \c to %c off white. 


WOOL. 
Missouri and IIlinois— 
Med. combing 












ts GOONER isis cccccrcccvevecestioce @2 
Braid and LOW ....6.cccccccscscceees B @ 
Burry and clear mixed ....,....... 17] @le 
Blightly Burry ........ccceceeeeeeeee = 

b 


Medi 6 
Coarse and low........ 
Fine medium ........... 
Light fine ...........+-+ pee 
Heavy fine 

Arkansus and Southern— 
Medium (fleeced) 
—" (loose) 
Burry ......... 
Tubwashed— 
Ao. 


PPrrrerrrir Meri ity 








Oe OREN. 





rry . 
Angora goat hair— 








Jean and clear....... @20 
BUBUT cecsce coccs covece @ll 
EGGS—Receipts were light, and were 


exceeded by the shipments, whichk lent a 
color of truth to the stories of a corner in 
Fresh receipts were wanted at 


BUTTER—The market was dull and 
weak to-day, as offerings were liberal and 
there was very little demand. Prices, how- 
ever, were unchanged. Quotations: 
Creamery—Extra 25c; firsts 21@22c; sec- 
onds 18@20c. Dairy—Extra 18@20c; firsts 16 
@l8c; grease Sc. Country—Store-packed 
ll%c for good to 8@l0c for poor. Ladle- 
packed—Extra l6c; firsts lic. Roll 12c for 
good to l4c for choice. 

aie’ or. oe 

Y. A. 11%c; 
burger 11%@12c; 


Cou NTRY LARD OP; %c, according to 

quality and pkg 
AL LOW-_C Santry No. 1 4%c; No. 2 4c. 
Packers’ choice 5%c. 

GREASE-—Small irregular lots country: 
Brown 3c, yellow 3%c, white 3%c. Pack- 
ers’ stock: Brown 34@3%c, yellow 4@4%c, 
white 4%@5c. 

LI POU LTRY—Chickens—Straight 
young 6c; old roosters, 3c; broilers 7c. Tur- 
keys—Choice dressing stock at 6c; thin 
and poor less. Ducks 7c. Geese (top- 
feathered) oe Old pigeons and squabs, 
per doz., 60c to 7 

DRESSED POU LTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 5@7c per Ib. Chickens 6@7c 
Ducks 74w'8&c. Geese 64%@7c. 

APPLES—Quote: Eastern, packed— 
Baldwin and greening at $1.65@2.50; fancy 
king at $3 for choice varieties; bulk Bald- 
wins quotable at $2.10 per bbl. measure on 
trk. Western, packed—Ben Davis and 
geniting range from $1.85 to $2.50; winesap 
and en on at $2.75@3. 

GRAPES—Quote: Choice Catawbas at 
15@l17c, "iabeten at 10c for pony basket; 
bulk Catawbas at 144@2\c per Ib. 

PEARS—Quote: Keifer at $3.25 per bbl. 

POTATOES—Northern on trk., at 42@48c 
for fair and 43@50c for choice; bluff early 
Ohio sold loose from farmers’ wagons at 


Twins 11\%c; singles 
New York 11%c; Lim- 
Swiss 14@l5c; brick 12@ 


lated $1.15 per bbl.— 
this side, 
SORGHUM-—Selling from l0c per gal. for 
poor to 22c for prime. 
CIDER—Choice in demand and firm at 
$7.50@8 per bbl. for Eastern; Western nom- 
inal. 


worth 5c per bbl. more 


BROOM CORN—In light hmetenns read- 
ily salable at $50 to $75 per t 


LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—The run was very liberal, 
amounting to about 400 head. The bulk of 
the offerings ran to medium and plain 
kinds. It was a very good market for 
thin export feeders, either draft or chunk 
weight; anything over 1,300 Ibs. Light ex- 
port chunks were no better in demand 
than they have been. Top heavy chunks 
sold as high as $122.50, and drafters up to 


$132.50. It was also a good market on ev- 
erything sound, smooth and young in the 
driver line, and a very fair market for 
good-boned young farm mares. Top South- 
ern horses continued to sell on a compara- 
tively strong basis. The common and me- 


dium kinds of that class were no better 
than last week; they sold at the full de- 
cline of the two weeks’ previous, which 
made them $5 to $10 lower than that time. 
The range on small Southern horses was 
$25 to $65, the bulk of sales being at $40 to 
$4. Top Southern grades brought $75 to 
$95. 

Horse quotations Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $130; choice to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chuhks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs. 

Fair to good, $50 to $70; good to choice, 
$75 to $8. Coach horses and cobs—Fair to 
good, $135 to $175; choice to extra, $200 to 
$250. Horses for the oSuth—Smaill, light 
drivers, fair to good, $40 to $50; choice to 
extra, $55 to $65; Southern drivers, large, 


$85 to $100 Export chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 
lbs.—Plain to good, $70 to $95; choice to ex- 
tra, $100 to $120. Business drivers—Fair to 
good, $85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to 
$160. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 
good, $45 to $70; choice to extra, $80 to $115; 
fancy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
to $00. Inferior horses—Common, small 
pius=. $15 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to 
45, 


MULES—Last week's 
badly. The trade during the week had 
been on a dull and lower basis, and the 
close was nc better than the average, al- 
though there were few holdovers. Conse- 
quently, not showing any favorable dispo- 
sition, the market this week opened with a 
light run. Supplies early amounted to less 
than 150 head, which is very inconsider- 
able for Monday. Under the circumstances 
it was only possible to quote a nominally 
steady market, but a quiet tone, with no 
ent change fro ethmbgam&Siisuld is 
apparent change from the basis of last 
week. The dealers, however, quote a firm 
and active demand ou smooth, fat mules 
with quality, 14% to 15% hands, of good 
ages and broken, the slicker hair, the bet- 
ter the demand. No orders being in effect 
for British mules, the common small 
grades are very du’ 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 

14 hands, extreme range ..... $45.00 to 
14 hands, bulk of sales ....... 50.00 to 
14% hands, extreme range... 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 
15% hands. extreme range.. 
15 hands, bulk of saies...... 65.00 to 
15% hands, extreme range... 7 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 
a. -J J hands, extreme 
ebvovccccsececes 9.00 to 
bulk of 
Coecaceonece 105.00 to 115.00 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


market closed 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Report Furnished by Eva s-Sai- 
der-Buel Company. 


Market 





RECEIPTS for the week ending Dec. 1 
were 12,462 cattle, 42,930 hogs and 4,592 
sheep, against 19,237 cattle, 42,456 hogs and 
3,976 sheep received the previous week. 
Compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago cattle show an increaes of 1,800, 
hogs 4,600 and sheep 2,200. Receipts at the 
four principal markets amounted to 115,700 
cattle, 343,300 hogs and 86,200 sheep, against 
171,100 cattle, 397,300 hogs and 103,800 sheep 
received last week. Compared with the 
corresponding week a year ago cattle in- 
creased 24,000, hogs 46,000 and sheep about 
5,000. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion this week were moderate, quality 
ruled common to good. There were no 
strictly choice or fancy steers included in 
the receipts, and very few that could be 
termed good. Very best classes ruled 
very little different from the close of last 
week, while the fair to good beef steers 
were 10 to 2c lower, common and medium 
15 to 25c lower. Compared with two weeks 
ago the market declined but very little on 
the fancy grades, but 15 to 2c on the 
pretty good kinds and 30 to 50c on the com- 
mon and medium grade steers. Best 
grades cow and heifer butcher cattle fig- 
ure about 10 to 15c higher, medium kinds 
show a ‘little strength, canning grades 
about steady. Bulk veal calves sold at 
$4.00 to $5.00 per cwt. Milk cows and calves 
were slow sale at prices a shade lower 
than last week. 

Quotations based on present market con- 
ditions are as follows: Best native beef 
steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.85; choice export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.35 to 
$5.55; good shipping and export steers, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.00 to $5.30; fair to 
medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
pounds, $4.60 to $5.00; the bulk of the native 
beef steers averaging 1,300 pounds and up- 
wards were of medium to good quality 
sold at $4.90 to $5.15. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$4.50 to $5.15, bulk of sales at $4.70 to $5.00; 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full 
range, $3.40 to $4.9, bulk of sales at $4.50 


35%@40c per bu. 

ONIONS—Quote fancy red globe at 8@/to $4.80; steers weighing less than 1,000 
9c and Holland seed at $11@14 per oe pounds, full range, $3.00 to $4.75, bulk sold 
— charge $1.50 per crate on small Or- | 4+ 9 39 to $4.45, Feeding steers, fair to 

CELERY—Choice to fancy white plume | choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.00 to 


at 30c to 50c rer doz.; small to medium at 
15c to 25c; home-grown at lic to 30c per 
bunch. Celery roots dull at 35c per doz. 
SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
mudas sell at 30c, yellow Nansemond and 
queen at 40c, and at $1.50 per bbl. for Ber- 
muda and $2 for Nansemond on orders. 
HORSERADISH—Quote home-grown at 
‘ per bbi. on orders. 
FEATHERS—Steady; prime 1. g. in 
small sks. 46c; in large sks. 44c; gray 35c; 


old white 35@37c; X 26@30c; XX 16@20c; 
XXX 10@12c; XXXX bc. Chicken 3c. 
Turkey—Tail 20c; wing 10c; pointers 4c; 


wing one aa as wing and tail and point- 


$4.40, the bulk at $3.50 to $3.75, and they 
were only fair quality. Common to choice 
stockers, $2.25 to $4.25, bulk at $3.00 to $3.40, 


and the quality was medium; stock heif- 


ers, full range, $2.00 to $3.50, and the bulk 


at $2.40 to $3.05. Fancy native heifers sell 
at $4.60 to $4.85 and there were very few on 
the market; choice native heifers sell at 
$4.15 to $4.50; good native cows and heifers 
sell at $3.15 to $4.10; medium cows at $2.60 


to $3.10; fair cows $2.25 to $2.55; inferior, 





ers 9c; 





SHEEP" br TS—Fuli wovl pelts at 50c 
to 30c, according to amount of wocl on 


them; lamb at 35@50c. Southern 2%@40c; 
shearlings at 20@35c. Dry stovk, fallen, 
ete., 8@9c per Ib. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 27c per Ib. for 
— 


OOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to wrt for large; lady slipper at 7c; Sen- 
eca at 26c; pink at 4c; golden seal at 
46c; May apple at 2%c; snake at 27c, black 
4%c; Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 
8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; bluefiag 
8c; skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wild ginger 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gal.: Raw 
at 62c; boiled at 68c—Ic per gal. less in car 


lots. 

DRIED FRUIT—Quote: Apples—Evapo- 
rated rings at 3\4c to 4c; quarters at 3%c to 
4c; chops at %4@%c; peelings at %c; sun- 


dried—quarters at 3c to 3%c; chops and 
peelings neglected—no price quotable. 
Peaches—Fancy evaporated unpeeled 


halves at 4c; sun-dried le to 2\c. 

WHITE BEANS—We quote hand-picked 
pea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2@2.05; machine-picked $1. 1.90 per bu. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 6%@6%c per Ib. 

HO Y—Comb at 1l0ec to 12%c—fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. 7@8c and in cans at 

SALT—E. side: Medium $1.25; granu- 


In every town 
and village 
may be had, 

the 





é 
Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 








light and old cows $1.25 to $2.15. The bulk 
of the Southwest cows sold at $2.00 to $3.00 
and the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.25 
to $3.25. Canning cows sell at $1.2 to $2.75 
Veal calves, full range, $#4.00 to $5.50 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $4.00 to $5.00 per 100 


pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.00 and $3.60 per 100 pounds with the bulk 
at $2.40 to $3.00. Bulls, full range, $1.50 to 
$4.00, bulk of sales $2.25 to $%.50. Stocker 


bulls sold at $2.25 to $3.50, the bulk at $2.50 


to $3.00. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $20.00 to $40.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $27.00 
to $33.00, 

Receipts in the Southern Division 
amounted to 22 cars, against 340 last 


week, 323 the week before and 218 the cor- 


pounds average at $2.75 to $3.40. Texas 
and Indian Territory calves 180 to 268 
pounds average sold at $5.50 to $8.50 per 
head with the bulk at $5.50 to $8.00. Bulls 
sold at $2.65 to $3.35, stags and oxen at $3.00 
to $3.75 and cows and heifers at $2.35 to 
$3.40 with the bulk at $2.80 to $3.6. Grass 
steers, 665 to 967 pounds average sold at 
$3.00 to $3.85 and fed steers, 687 to 1,232 
pounds average, sold at $3.65 to $4.45 with 
the bulk at $3.85 to $4.30. 

HOGS—Tuesday, moderate run and un- 
favorable advices from other points mar- 
ket 5c lower, 
as butchers paid $5.00 to $5.02%, bulk sell- 
ing at $4.90 to $5.00. Wednesday, liberal 
run, 5 to 0c lower, fancy bunch butchers 
sold at $5.00, bulk good $4.85 to $4.9. Thurs- 
day, liberal run for Thanksgiving, market 
firm and active at Wednesday's prices, 
pigs and lights lower. Friday, very heavy 
run, opened 5c lower, closed 5 to 10c lower, 
bulk selling at $4.80 to $4.85. Saturday, 
liberal run, unfavorable advices, decline 
on good medium and heavies amounted to 
about 5c, lights and good* pigs about lc 
lower, little common pigs very dull, irreg- 
ular and 1l5e lower. Range of prices as fol- 
lows: Butchers and packers $4.75 to $4.85, 
Yorkers and shippers $4.60 to $4.75, good 
weight pigs $4.50 to $4.60, light pigs $4.10 to 
$4.25, rough heavies $4.00 to $4.50. 
SHEEP—Under moderate receipts Tues- 
day, market declined about 10c per cwt., 
and remained steady and active the bal- 
ance of the week at the following prices: 
Best lambs $5.25 to $5.50, best sheep $4.00 to 
$4.25, best bucks $2.50 to $3.00, stockers $2.50 
to $3.00. 

Monday, Dec. 3.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were very light to-day, 
but inclined one load of choice two-year- 
old 1,221 lbs. steers which sold at $5.75. The 
general trade was about steady compared 
with the close of last week. Chicago re- 
ported 18,500, best grades strong, others 
steady. 

Receipts in the Southern Division were 
light, and included very few good cattle, 
principally common beef steers, stockers 
and feeders. 

HOGS—Liberal run, unfavorable ad- 
vices, market opened steady to easy on 
best, shade lower on lights, bulk good sell- 
ing at $4.75 to $4.85. 

SHEEP—Receipts 
strong and active 

prices. 


moderate, market 
at last week's closing 





RECOMMENDS KAFFIR CORN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am a strong 
believer in the idea that if one farmer 
knows of a good thing he ought to let the 
other farmers know about it. 
Several years ago I began experiment- 
ing with and growing Kaffir corn, stock 
peas, soy beans, sugar cane for forage, 
and some other plants, but these were the 
most important. 

I wish to speak more particularly about 
Kaffir corn. I have grown to like it very 
much and I have proven it in my own 
case, at least, to be very valuable. In the 
first place, you can plant your crop after 
your other corn is all planted and worked 
over once when the spring rush is over. In 
the next place, a little seed goes such a 
long way at planting time, as an average 
head contains about 3,000 grains. 

There are many varieties of Kaffir corn 
and the seed seems to be very badly mixed 
over the country. The two varieties that 
I have experimented most with are the 
red and white. The white variety grows 
to the height of about four to five feet, 
with very large heads, and is all that 
could be desired in the way of a feed. The 
only objection I have found to it is that 
the heads do not grow out of the boot en- 
tirely, leaving just enough of it encased 
so that when rains are frequent at head- 
ing time, it is inclined to mold around 
the base of the head. This is quite a seri- 
ous objection in localities where it rains 
frequently, but in localities where it is dry 
during the latter part of the summer and 
early fall the white variety would be par 
excellence. The red variety does not have 
this objection and growing about a foot 
higher than the white variety, seems to be 
all that could be desired both as grain and 
fodder. 

Kaffir corn bears its grain on the end of 
the stalk, like sugar cane, and the entire 
stalk clear down to the ground is thickly 
covered with rich, green blades that stay 
perfectly green until freezing weather. 
Light frosts do not affect the stalk. The 
seed matures in its own season and may 
be gathered and stored away or it may be 
left upon the stalk until it is shocked. The 
heads may be cut off and fed like Indian 
corn, or it may be fed heads, stalk and 
all. 

To my notion, there is nothing better 
for milch cows during the last of the 
summer and entirely through the fall 
months, as the Kaffir corn can be cut little 
at a time and fed to them as wanted. It 





makes the milk sweet and an abundance 
of it, and all kinds of stock will thrive 
upon it. This year, for instance, I cut 
green Kaffir corn and fed up to Nov. 12, 
and the cows thrived as well on it as 


, though they had been on strong bluegrass 


pasture. 

Another point in favor of Kaffir corn is 
that it will mature a fairly good crop on 
land too poor to produce ten bushels of 
field corn to the acre, wnile it does propor- 
tionately well planted on strong ‘land. 
There are many small farmers working 
hard to raise ten bushels of corn to the 


jacre, when if the land were planted in 


Faffir corn, the fodder alone would be 


responding week a year ago. The trade in 
general on best grade steers ruled about 
the same as at the close of last week 
Cows and heifers closed about steady 
compared with last week Veal calves 
showed a slight decline the fore part of 
the week, but closed with loss regained 
Southern yearlings remain on a steady 
basis During the week Alabama and 
Mississippi yearlings sold at $1.75 to $2.00, 
bu Island oxen at $2.50 to $2.70 and cows 
and mixed cattle at $2.25 to $2.50. Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee yearlings sold at $1 65 | 
to $2.85, mainly at $2.00 to $2.30, calves at) 
$3.50 to $4.00 per 100 Ibs., bulls, stags and 
oxen at $2.25 to $3.00, cows and mixed cattle 
at $2.00 to $3.10, the bulk at $2.30 to $2.70, 
stock steers at $2.00 to $3.40, largely at 
$2.75 to $3.00 and butcher steers 635 to 870 | 


best did not show much loss | 


worth that much and 
twenty bushels of Kaffir corn to the acre. 

Then as a feed for chickens and all 
kinds of poultry, I have never seen its 
equal. A little patch planted in the gar- 
den will make enough feed for an ordi- 
nary sized flock of poultry the year 
around. The seed being small—about the 
size of sugar cane seed, is much better 
for poultry than field corn 

This past season, in order to create in- 
terest among Some of my friends who had 
never tried Kaffir distributed, 
complimentary, about 400 packages of seed 
for trial, each package containing about 


corn, I 


1,00 seeds. IT have had many flattering 
reports from them, and scarcely one of 
them but expects to raise more of it the 
coming season, 

Many of your readers no doubt are fa- 
miliar with raising Kaffir corn, but if 
there should be some who would like any 
more light on the subject, I will take 
pleasure in giving them my experience 

WILL B. OTWELL, 
President Macoupin Co. Farmers’ Ass'n 
Carlinville, TD 
We doubt not that many would be 


pleased to hear further from Mr. Otwell.— 
Editor. 





SKETCHES IN NEBRASKA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD In Sarpy 
county I visited the farm of J. M. Gates, 
who is quite an enterprising farmer and 
dairyman. Mr. Gates has 50 cows, and he 
|}delivers milk mainly in Svuth Omaha. 
What interested me most is the system of 
food supply for the cows. Here it was I 
made my first study of the silo and ensi- 
| lage. This silo is circular, twelve feet 
| above and twelve feet below the surface 
of the earth, with a capacity of 180 tons. 

Mr. Gates says he prefers this system of 
| feeding, and says it is of great advantage. 
|So it is observed that a few farmers are 
looking at things in a penetrating man- 
| ner, and are discovering that there are 
}elements besides the ears ‘of the corn 
which are worth saving. Having eyes, 
some are qualified to see clearly even in 
day, or when the sun is away 





la cloudy 
} around on the other side of the earth. One 
| of the greatest avenues of waste is the 
common practice of saving only the ears 
| of corn and allowing the other virtues of 
| the stalk to vanish into immense space. 

| Here in Antelope county a large per cent 
of farm implements have but slight pro- 
tection, and the observer is surprised to 
see in a few miles’ ride vast collections 
of plows, reapers, mowers and other costly 
implements exposed and moving on sched- 
| ule time toward the station of abandon- 
|}ment. This practice is fine for the manu- 
facturer, but is an alarming undercurrent 
to the farmer. 

After reaching a point 100 miles west of 
the Missouri river, the effect of the de- 
crease in rainfall is noticed. We are com- 
ing into that region which the United 
States Geological Survey terms the Great 
Plains, or sub-humid area. The advance 
westward is marked by a rise in elevation 
and a fall in precipitation. A farmer from 
eastern Missouri must not expect three or 
four feet of rainfall per annum when he 
locates in central Nebraska. Fishing and 
duck raising are not popular industries 
|here. Wild grass is yet common, and 
| stock all over these regions is appearing 
prosperous. The sheep business is an Im- 
portant element of business. 

Land values here, as elsewhere, are 
holding high and are moving among the 
degrees far above low water mark. Rents 
are high, and @ farmer nas to be of skill- 
ed reputation to secure a good location. 
This autumn there were thousands of 
home-seekers to this state from Iowa, IIli- 
nois and other localities to the east. 

One notices many improvements after 
five years. The land is no longer a tree- 
less region. Groves of maple, cottonwood, 
box alder and willow have changed the 
general appearance of the country. Trees 
of most all kinds will flourish if given 
proper attention. Bluegrass is following 
civilization and is taking the place of the 
native grasses and weeds. I would advise 
farmers here to grow catalpa, Russian 
mulberry and Osage orange, as the latter 
especially is valuable. The Russian this- 
tle, which gave such a scare to the people 
here a few years ago, has not proved it- 
self to be a pest of alarming vitality or di- 
mensions. JASPER BLINES. 

Antelope Co., 





Neb. 





NEW MEXICO NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The past sea- 
son has without doubt more clearly dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of irrigation, 
that is to say, intelligent irrigation, than 
has been shown during any year of the ten 
that the system has been in use in the 
Pecos Valley. It has made clear one fact 
beyond all question, and that is, that too 
much water is fully as bad as none at all, 
possibly worse, for in the latter case a 
farmer may raise something, but in the 
former he will raise nothing at all. 

The irrigation company this year dis- 
tributed 28.786 aere feet of water over 8,646 
acres, an average of 3.33 feet to the acre. 
The maximum amount used was 14.43 feet 
to the acre, or say 175 inches, and the 
minimum 1.09. Those who only used the 
latter raised something, not much, but a 
little, while those consuming the former 
huge amount raised simply nothing at all. 
It is noticeable that all the farmers in the 
valley from Missouri, and there are many 
of them, acquire the theory of irrigating 
more readily than those from the north or 
other sections. The great “Witt? ranch 
here is an example of this fact. Its owners 
are from Missouri and this year planted 
and irrigated some 500 acres from an inde- 
pendent water right they own and every 
seed they placed in the ground matured 
and yielded large returns. Their crop of 
millet was the finest in the valley. This 
plant is something of an experiment here, 
or has been up to this season, but it is 
likely that next year will see many fields 
hitherto in cane or milo maize planted 
with it. 

The season has been so favorable that 
on many farms there were two cuttings of 
cane, the second, or volunteer, being near- 
ly as large as the first. 

CATTLE have done well, better than 
last year. The calf crop went fully 8% per 
cent, and as a general thing what loss 
there was was the result of careless hand- 
ling of stock. Some of the fine stock 
breeding farms .in the valley where the 
cattle were well looked after report no 
loss at all. 

The fall shearing showed that the clip 
went on an average four and a half 
pounds to the fleece. That comes nearly 
up to the spring clip. 

THE PECOS VALLEY RAILWAY sys- 
tem is now about commencing grading on 
its extension to El Paso, a distance of 170 
miles. This will place St. Louis 143 miles 
nearer. El Paso and Old Mexico than at 
present, when connection is made with 
the C./'O. & G. at Amarillo. This will give 
the’ Pecos Valley another market and one 





they would get | that the fruit growers and others here will 


not be slow to take advantage of. 

A CANNERY.—Next year it is hoped a 
large cannery, one at least, will be in op- 
eration here and thus utilize the number- 
less tons of fine fruit that cannot be han- 
died rapidly enough for shipping, as was 
the case this year when over half the crop 
was lost. It was really a trial to visit 
some of these orchards and see the ground 
covered with fine, luscious fruit going to 
detay. A cannery here would have toma- 
toes and asparagus to handle as well as 
fruit for those two vegetables grow here 
almost without cultivation. 

WINTE®” SOJOURNERS.—Many people 
are now coming into the valley for the 
winter, and the dry, clear air and bright 
sunshine appear to benefit all alike. The 
mercury thus far this fall has stood be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees above. 

THE BASS FISHING in the lakes and 
streams has been fairly good this season, 
but it has been a most favorable year for 
all kinds of game, antelope and quail 
and duck being very plentiful. 


deer, 





GEO, H. HUTCHINS. 
Eddy Co., N. M. 
THE LINCOLN OX-YOKE 


The authorities at the University of Llli- 
nois have at last succeeded in authenticat- 
ing the fact that the old ox-yoke in their 
Library building was really made by 
President Lincoln. For years unavailing 
efforts have been made and scores of let- 
ters have been written, but without veri- 
fying the fact that the yoke was made by 
President Lincoln. No one could remem- 
ber who brought the yoke there. The tra- 
ditions concerning it were strong, and 
they were believed, but there were no 
proofs. The new students were skeptical. 
Proof was very much wanted. Proof has 
finally come and it is entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Some tw or three weeks ago Mr. Wat- 
son Pickerell, of Tempe, Arizona, a grad- 
uate in the class of '75, wrote Dean Burrill 
that he gave the yoke to the University of 
Illinois, and knew all about its history. 
Then President Draper took the matter 
up, and the outcome is the following affi- 
davit, recently received at the President’s 
office: 

United States of America, Territory of 
Arizona, County of Maricopa, ss.—Watson 
Pickerell being duly sworn, says that he 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois, 
in the class of 1875, and is now a resident 
of the City of Tempe, Territory of Ari- 
zona; that in the year 1873, he presented to 
the University of Illinois an ox-yoke made 
by Abraham Lincoln; that his knowledge 
that said ox-yoke was made by Mr. Lin- 
coln, is based upon the following facts, 
namely: that the yoke was given to this 
deponent by Mr. Clark M. Smith, late 
of the city of Springfield, Illinois; that 
Mr. Smith was a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Lincoln, and a man of well known and 
high repute; that Mr. Smith stated to 
deponent that very soon after Mr. Lin- 
coln returned to Illinois from his term in 
Congress, Mr. Lincoln and he (Smith) to- 
gether visited near New Salem, Menard 
county, Illinois, where Mr. Lincoln once 
lived; that while :there they attended a 
public auction of farm chattels, among 
which was the ox-yoke; that the yoke 
was announced at the auction, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Lincoln, as having been made 
by Mr. Lincoln, and that the announce- 
ment made was by him acknowledged as 
true; that it was looked upon and talked 
about as a curiosity because made by a 
congressman; that Mr. Smith bid off the 
yoke at said auction and retained the 
same yoke in his possession until he gave 
it to deponent; that Mr. Smith also stated 
to deponent that at the time of buying 
the yoke he had no thought that Mr. Lin- 
coln would ever become President, but 
that he thought the yoke was worth buy- 
ing and keeping as a souvenir because 
made by his brother-in-law and a former 
member of Congress. 

WATSON PICKERELL. 
I, Chas. C. Wolfe, a Notary Public in the 
County of Maricopa and Territory of Ari- 
zona, do hereby certify that on the 6th 
day of October, in the year 1900, there ap- 
peared before me Mr. Watson Pickerell, 
known to me to be the person who signed 
the above statement and acknowledged 
that he signed the same, and upon being 
duly sworn by me said that the state- 
ments therein contained were true. 
In witness whereof I hereunto set my 
hand and attach the seal of my office at 
the City of Tempe, county and territory 
aforesaid, this 6th day of October, 1900. 
My commission expires February 1ith, 
1902. 
(SEAL.] CHAS. C. WOLFE, 
Notary Public. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The December number of the ‘Woman's ; 
Home Companion” will, as usual, have a 
decided Christmas flavor. Besides season- 
able stories there will be printed several 
articles giving new ideas for holiday en- 
tertainments and giving suggestions about 
presents that will be welcomed by all who 
are troubled at Christmas over what they 
will give their friends. 

A timely article is “‘Macaulay’s Centen- 
ary,” by Prof. James Main Dixon, which 
has first place in ‘““‘The American Illustrat- 
ed Methodist Magazine” for November. 
The article is commemorative of the cen- 
tennial of the famous English historian, 
who was born October 25, 1800, in Leices- 
tershire, England. An exquisite portrait 
of Macaulay appears as the frontispiece of 
the number. Published monthly by the 
Methodist Magazine Publishing Co., 223 
North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50 
a year. 

Elizabeth Lincoln Gould has resuscitat- 
ed Miss Alcott’s “Little Men,” and, with 
their old teacher and his good wife, has 
put them in a drama, which she calls ““The 
‘Little Men’ Play.” All those good Plum- 
field folks who have entertained thous- 
ands of boys and girls are brought back 
in the flesh and live their schooldays over 
again. The play will be published in the 
December “Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has a 
large subscription list; but it should be 
larger.. Its management is more ener- 
getic, its plans better than ever before.’ 
As an added stimulus toward an increase, 
the monthly offers no less than two hun- 
dred and sixty-four (264) prizes in cash to 
the men and women, boys and girls, who 
show most energy in securing new sub- 
scribers. This offer means that time and 
energy shall be well paid for. 

The price of the Magazine is one dollar 
a year. Its contents appeal directly to 
people who care for good and timely lit- 
erature. A few spare hours a week will: 
add to your income substantially. If you 
want work that will pay you, write for 
terms to Frank Leslie Publishing House, 
141-147 Fifth ave., New York. 
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MUSTARD POT— 
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‘LOWEST PRICED HOUSE IN AMERICA FOR FINE GOODS’: 


3,000 XMAS GIFTS 


25c to $1,000.00 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silver. 
wares, Novelties, Umbrellas, Etc., 
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NEW CATALOGUE, 


The Finest Goods. The Lowest Prices 
ever made on fine goods. You wil, 
need it for your X’mas shopping. 
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MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for November, 
1900, says: November, 1900, was consider- 
ably milder than usual in the southern 
sections of the state, but tn the central 
and northern portions the temperature 
averaged very near the normal. The pre- 
cipitation, nearly all of which fell during 
the latter half of the month, exceeded the 
usual amount over a majority of the 
southern counties, but in the central and 
northern sections it was deficient. Over 
the extreme southeastern counties it was 
exceptionally heavy, ranging from 5 to 
over 8 inches. 

In portions of the northeast, central and 
southwest sections and in nearly all coun- 
ties of the northwest section the latter 
half of the month was too wet for corn 
gathering and that work has been greatly 
delayed, many correspondents reporting 
that from one-third to one-half of the 
crop is still in the fields, but in most of 
the eastern and southern counties the con- 
ditions were more favorable and gathering 
is nearly completed. In nearly all of the 
central afid western counties corn that 
was blown down, and also that in shock, 
continued to rot to a greater or less ex- 
tent. ‘ 

Cotton, in the extreme southeastern 
counties, was damaged considerably by 
the heavy rains during the latter part of 
the month and picking was delayed. The 
greater part of the crop, however, has 
been picked. 

Although over most of the central and 
northern counties there was less precipi- 
tation than usual, there has been an 
abundance of moisture for wheat and 
grasses, except in a few of the eastern 
counties, where the ground became quite 
dry during the fore part of the month. 
The mild temperature has been favorable 
for good growth and the wheat crop is 
generally in excellent condition, except 
that in some of the central and southern 
counties early sown wheat has been dam- 
aged by fly. Serious injury, however, ap- 
pears to be confined to a few counties. A 
few correspondents report that wheat has 
grown too rank and is being pastured. 
Pastures, where not grazed too closely, 
are generally in excellent condition and 
afford sufficient feed for stock, except in 
some of the eastern counties, where they 
have failed as a result of dry weather 
during the fore part of the month. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., Dec. 1 ,1900. 
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Following notes are 
WORLD correspondents: 

OSAGE CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
plants are in good condition, but affected 
badly wtih Hessian fly. 

Dec, 1. GERHARD PLASSMEYER. 


GRUNDY CoO., N. W. MO.—Fall weather 
has been unusually favorable and Decem- 
ber opens like a spring day. 

Dec. 1. ALBERT ROBBINS. 


NEWTON CoO., 8. W. MO.—While the 
wheat crop was sown late, the weather 
conditions have been so very favorable 
that it has made excellent growth. 

Dec. 1. OZIAS RUARK. 


MONITEAU CO., CENTRAL MO.—Corn 
is badly blown down and damaged; in 
some parts it is hardly merchantable. 
There are some laints of Hessi fly 
in the wheat. J. H. STARK. 


AUDRIAN CO., N. E. MO.—We are hav- 
ing too much rain for fall plowing and 
corn gathering. Winter wheat and rye 





look fine. Pastures are still good for the 
season. J. B. POOL, 
Dec, 1. 


MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Corn was 
about an average crop this season—20 
bushels per acre. Wheat was below the 
average—about six bushels per acre. The 


ten-year average in this sovaty is about 12 
bushels. H. C, SHEETZ. 


COLE CO., CENTRAL MO.—On an av- 
erage the winter wheat looks very prom- 
ising, although in the early sown the Hes- 
sian fly may prove destructive in the 
spring, as from all appearances the eggs 
are there. Pastures look well. 

Dec. 1. HY. B. BODE. 





TEXAS CO., 8. CENTRAL MO.—Owing 
to the favorable fall wheat is looking fine, 
though on close examination we find many 
fly eggs deposited that may under unfav- 
orable circumstances injure the wheat, 
while a healthy, vigorous stooling may in- 
sure us a good yield. 

Dec, 1. JAMES M. LAIDLEY. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU CoO., 8s. E. MO.— 
The acreage of wheat this fall is about 
the same as a year . The condition is 
about that of 1899. some fields the 
wheat is too thin, Because seed wheat did 
not germinate, the wheat having heated 
in | ol bin and was not tested. = fields 
had sown the ot tim: 

Dec. 1. wM G. SCHNEIDER. 


Lord & Thomas, the well-known adver- 
tising house of Chicago and New York, 
have issued for general distribution amon: 

all who do or should advertise, a smal 
compendium and list of publications that 
deserves a place i na nm hole of every 
or man’s desk. ft a any of our ad- 
rtisers have been overlooked in its dis- 
tribution, they can receive a copy free by 
addressing Lord & Thomas, Trude Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! esc: 


ing. Satisfaction guaranteed yu reser 
at my expense. 8, C, WAGENG Tess” 


BRONZE M4 Ange ng L. BRAHMAS 
Younes toms §38 to a pull to $3. One yearling 
scoring 9744 b: ‘idage D. D. T. Heimlich at Boon- 
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FOR SALE! 


Southern Home of 70 Acres, 


Within four miles of Meng City of Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Climate unexcelled—two crops avery season. Price 
jurchaser ‘or particulars ad- 

iM, Box 286, ae Bluff, Ark. 
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ese bound, 8x11). as a cer- 
tifleate of subsert to 


tund. Book contaiDs aselec- 
tion of Field’s best and most 
representative works and is 
ready for delivery. 





If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts 














MESSRS. H. H. GRIMES & SONS of 
Belton, Mo., place their Shorthorn and 
Berkshire ady. in this issue. Scotch and 
Bates blood predominates in their Short- 
horns. Their Berkshires are of the best 
blood they could buy. This firm has some 
young stock of both breeds to sell, and 
will be pleased to hear from prospective 
purchasers. Look up this advertisement. 
You will be interested. 


Send to Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
for descriptive circular of their Jack of All 
Trades Engine, advertised on Page 2. 
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